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HE FAIR OF 18099 will excel all previous exhibitions in every department. It will be greatest in racing, greatest 
in live stock, greatest in fruits and flowers, greatest in dairy products and poultry, and greatest in agriculture. The amusement program 


will be full from Monday morning until Saturday night. Every evening a novel amusement program, closing with Porter’s brilliant patriotic 
spectacle, ‘‘The Burning of Manilla,’ anda grand display of novel fireworks. 


No waits, no breaks; but plenty of fun and wholesome entertainment. 
Everything ready Monday morning. 


JOHN COOPER, President. 


E. W. RANDALL, Secretary. 
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Leadint Hotel of the Lake Superior Reion. 





HE WEST SUPERIOR HOTEL, 


Owned and operated by the 
LAND & RIVER COMPANY, West Superior, Wis. 


This hotel is operated with the view of making it the most attractive 
hostelry in the Northwest, to which end-no expense has been spared to make it 


| complete in every respect. Since its erection nine years ago, it has been noted as 

Renovated, Refitted and Under New Management. being the best appointed and most liberally managed hotel on Lake Superior, dur- 
tendants assigned to families and tourists seeking the privacy and comforts of 

Rates, $2. 50 per day and upwards. it offers special attractions to travelers and sportsmen, and those suffering from 


ing which time it has been enlarged to twice its original size, now containing two 
- | hundred large and sunny rooms, en suite and with bath. Special tables and at- 
One Block from Union Depot. | 

|} e@nelegant home. 

Being in the center of the most beautiful lake and forest regions in America, 

} 

| 

| hay fever or malaria. Convenient toall streetcar lines and principal business 

FRED W. SPRADO, Manager. | houses. . 
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$100—Reward—$100. 


The readers of this magazine will be pleased to learn 
that there is at least one dreaded disease that science 
has been able to cure in all its stages, and that is 
catarrh. Hall's Catarrh Oure is the only positive cure 
now known to the medical fraternity. Oatarrh being 
a constitutional disease, requires a constitutional 
treatment. Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system, thereby destroying the foundation of the 
disease, and giving the patient strength by building 
up the constitution and assisting nature in doing its 
work. The proprietors have so much faith in its cura- 
tive powers, that they offer one hundred dollars for 
any case that it fails tocure. Send for list of testi- 
monials. Address, F. J.CnHsngy & Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
Sold by druggists; 75c 


Resenting an Indictment. 


A prominent physician living on St. Anthony Hill in 
St. Paul, incompany with his wife was entertaining a 
half-dozen men friends at dinner a few days ago, and 
the young hopeful, aged six, was relegated to the 
kitchen, a depressing and annoying indignity. The 
youngster insisted on peering into the dining-room at 
intervals, until he was finally made to understand, 
with some emphasis, that he was to stay out perma- 
nently. 

He did stay—about a minute. Suddenly the door 
opened again,a young head was poked through the 
aperture, and the table was shocked by the inter- 
polation: 

“VYouse can all go to h——!”" 

The young man hastened out then. The housewife 
was dismayed,but regained her self-possession enough 
to remark: 

“TI wonder where Freddy ever learned such language?” 
—St. Paul Globe. 


Mothers. 


For over fifty years Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 
has been used by mothers for their children while 
teething. Are you disturbed at night and broken of 
your rest bya sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and geta 
bottle of “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” for chil- 
dren teething. Its value is incalculable. It will re- 
lieve the poor little sufferer immediately. Depend 
upon it, mothers, there is no mistake about it. It 
cures diarrhoea, regulates the stomach and bowels, 
cures wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflam- 
mation. and gives tone and energy to the whole sys- 
tem. “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” for children 
teething is pleasant to the taste and is the prescription 
of one of the oldest and best family physicians and 
nurses in the United States, and is for sale by all 
druggists threughout the world. Price, twenty-five 
centsa bottle. Be sure and ask for “Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup.” 


Manufacturers and Settlers 


will find extraordinary inducements for location in 
Northern Wisconsin. There are plenty of fine lands 
for farming, as well as large beds of clay, kaolin and 
marl, together with fine hardwood timber. for manu- 
facturing purposes. Northern Wisconsin is easily 
reached via finely equipped modern trains running 
daily between Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Ashland and Duluth, via Wisconsin Central 
lines. 

Pamphlets and completeinformation can be obtained 
by writing W. H. Killen, Deputy Land and Industrial 
Commissioner, Colby & Abbot Bldg , Milwaukee, Wis., 
or Jas. O. Pond, G. P. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Wheelmen’s Excursion 


to Boston and return vie Nickel Plate road, at $19 for 
the round trip. Dates of sale, August 11th and 12th. 
Good returning for arrival at initial starting point 
not later than August 3lst, by depositing tickets in 
Boston, with Agent Fitchburg R. R. Two through 
trains daily with vestibuled sleeping cars to Boston. 
Chicago depot, Van Buren Street and Pacific avenue. 
on the Loop. 


New Maps.. 

New Maps, size of each about 17x23, of Washington, 
North Dakota and Minnesota. Land Companies and 
Real Estate and Immigration Agents will find these 
maps very desirable for advertising purposes. Read- 
ing matter can be printed on the reverse side. For 
quotations on quantities from 1,000 to 100,000 address 
Poole Bros., Railway Printers & Publishers, 316 Dear- 
born St., Ohicago. 


To Indianapolis and Cincinnati. 


Four trains daily via MononandO0.H.&D. Best line, 
best trains, best roadbed. Modern equipment. Luxu- 
rious parlor cars and dining cars by day; palace sleep- 
ing cars by night. Chicago city ticket office, 232 Olark 
Street. Depot, Dearborn Station. 





Osteopathy 
Cures 





Without 
Drugs. 





ROGER E. CHASE, 
Osteopath, 


916 Pioneer Press Building, 
St. Pau, Minn. 


Consultation Free. 


Office hours: 8 A. M. to5 P. M. 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. 





THE DIRECT LINE 


Chicago Cincinnati 
between indianapolis Louisville “" 


Alle SOUTHERN CITIES 


City Ticket Office, 232 Clark St., Chicago. 


W.H.McDOEL, FRANK J,REED 
Pres. and Gen’] Mgr. Gen’! Pass. Agent. 
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Bt: SOSTE 


FORSYTH, MONTANA. 
Manufacturer of 
FINE STOCK SADDLES, 
Art Leather Work, 
Cowboy Outfits, Harness and Strap Work. 


Dealer in Fancy Silver Inlaid Bits and Spurs, 
Tents, Tarpaulins, Slickers, 
Navajo Blankets, Mexican Sombreros. 


Send for catalogue. 

















Saddles to order a specialty. 
Wanted on SALARY or COMMISSION, 


AGENT to handle the new 


Patent Chemical Ink Erasing Pencil. The quickestand 
ee selling novelty ever produced. Erases ink 

horoughly in twoseconds. Noabrasion of paper. Works 
like magic. 200 to rap! ay cent profit. One agent's sales 
amounted to $620 in six days; another $32 in two hours. 
Previous experience not necessary. For terms and full 
particulars, address, 

Tus Monrow ERASER Mera. Oo., x 176 La Crosse, Wis. 





Moose Hide Moccasins and Slippers. 
Men’s, $2.75. Ladies’ & Boys’, $2.25 
Sent postpaid on recetpt of price 

METZ & . 

Write for our illustrated 
ieoues and price-list of 


nd-made hunting shoes 
and moccasins of every description. 





F you wish the best service between 
I MINNEAPOLIS, 
ST. PAUL‘and CHICAGO, 


TRAVEL BY 


The North-Western Line. 


en 


Many miles the shortest between these cities, 
and the ‘“NoRTH-WESTERN LIMITED’’ is the 


finest train that runs. 
T. W. TEASDALE, 


General Passenger Agent, St. PAUL 


GET THE BEST 


When you are about to buy a Sewing Machine 
do not be deceived by alluring advertisements 
and be led to think you can get the best made, 
finest finished and 


Most Popular 


for a mere song. See to it that 
S buy from reliable manu- 





turers that have gained a 

,» reputation by honest and square 

ling, you will then get a 

Sewing Machine that is noted 

the world over for its dura- 

bility, You want the one that 
is easiest to manage and is 


Light Running 


There is none in the world that 

can equal in mechanical con- 

struction, durability of working 

ts, fineness of finish, beauty 

Pe appearance, or has as many 
vements as the 


NEw HoMeE 


It has Automatic Tension, Double Feed, alike 
on both sides of needle tented), no other has 
it; New Stand ( patent, driving wheel hinged 
on adjustable centers, thus reducing friction to 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Onana Bosrow, Mass. 28 ane, N.Y 
hy 8r. Louis, Mo.  wrrvta rd 
BAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ATLANTA, Ga. 
FOR SALE BY 





W. Fe eLwess, 2% THESE Pa Mn, 





THE F. L. MATTHAY OSTEOPATHIC INFIRMARY. 


Rooms 400-410 Kendrick Block, 


27 E. Seventh St., St. PauL, MInn. 


Consultation free. Telephone 1498-4. 





Qzup us $4 for a 34x34 Cyclone Camera and we ey outfit for finishing; or $5 for a Magazine 


Camera with outfit; or $7.50 for a 4x5 Magaz 


ne Cyclone with outfit; regular price $11.50. 


E. B. MEYROWITZ, Optician, 360 St. Peter Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
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THE SAN ATORIUM 


Hudson, Wis. 


(Under 

former 

—, — 
OLIVER St. Paul, 
Wanpatz, on O., St. P, 
Hotuzs M.&0O.B.B 
Sanatorium.) 





One of the Most Delightfully Located and Fully Equipped Institutions in the United States, for Care and Treatment 
of Invalids, and of Rest for the Tired and Worn Out. 
Turkish, Russian, Electric, Saline and Plain Baths. Massage and 
All Forms of Treatment. Movement Cures. Electricity Employed in all ite Forms. 
EXPERIENCED FHYSICIANS. TRAINED NURSES. 
Gymnasium, Elegant Parlors, Electric Lights, Fine Elevator. Building heated by hot water and steam; 


ventilated by Steam F'an. A magnificent Solarium. In winter all verandas are inclosed in glass, making a 
delightful promenade. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO DIETARY. 
For further information address ° 


THE SANATORIUM, Mudson, Wis. 


RAND, McNALLY & €0,°§ | St P40t sot rn oROSS 


a Macaroni, Vermicelli, Spaghetti, 
The only Macarons, made in Eiigocsote (the land of 


INDEXED POCKET MAPS wire cross racine nm reise 





~~ * 






Every State and Territory. Revised to Date 
PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 


For sale everywhere. 
RAND, McNALLY & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 


* 
Manufactured by 


Italian Macaroni & Vermicelli Co., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Meals from ) Furnished Rooms, 
6 A.M. toS P.M. 50c, 75c, $1 per day. 


KENDALL COFFEE HOUSE. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


ibe 


150 & 152 East Fourth St., Bet. Robert and Jackson Sts. 


Kate E. KENDALL, formerly of Russell Coffee House, Minneapolis. 





PROF. i. HUBERT’S | 


MALVINA CREAM 


For Beautifying the Complexien. 


READERS 


wishing to communicate with any line of business 
not represented in the advertising columns of 


Bomeves all Freckles, Tan, Sanburn, Pimples, Liver 
Moles and otherimperfections. Not covering but remov- 
tiny all blemishes and permanently restoring the com- this magazine can do so by addressing 
plexion to its original freshness. Forsaleat Draggistsor The Northwest Magazine, Business Department 
sent postpaid on receipt of 50c. Use | P f | 4 b t 
MALVINA ICHTHYOL SOAP |! IOI, Mule St. Paul, Minn. 
Yo Cents a Cake. TOLEDO. O. 
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LAND SALE CONTRACTS 


to May ist: 


the record of three years’ development 


"Vineland 


THE GREATERST ECORD OF GROWTH AND 
SOLID DEVELOPMENT OF ANY COMMU- 
NITY ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 





A community of homes; small, irrigated 
farms, orchards and gardens, paying 
great profits in finest fruits. 


A mild and most healthful climate. 
Good schools, churches. 


Splendid opportunities for investment, for 
manufacturing, farming, stock-raising, 
dairying, and fruit-growing. 

Business openings in all lines. 

Investigate for yourself. 


All inquiries promptly answered on re- 
quest. 


Address, for free illustrated pamphlet, 
LEWISTON WATER AND POWER COMPANY, 


Concord, Washington, or Lewiston, Idaho. 





The amount of baggage allowance in different coun- 
tries is as followsin pounds: Austria none. England 
120, France 66, Germany 56, Greece 66, Holland 56, Italy 
none; pened Sweden and Denmark, on R. R. 56. on 
street-cars 100; Switzerland none, Spain 66, U.S. 150. 


C. W. BEEBE, 


Manufacturer of 


Strictly High Grade Custom Made TRUNKS. 
174 Main St., OSHKOSH, WIS. 
We make a special Guaranteed Trunk. Ask about it. 








Invested ina Postal Card 
will bring you our NEW 
Catalogue FREE of Uharge. 
Two U. S. Patents: } 
New Felten Foot & Slip Socket. | 


Address: POERFLINGER 











ARTIFICIAL LIMB CO, 
Mi 


lwaukee, Wis. 








DIRECT LINE 
There are many 41s, Pomnee wast You —— Fishing 
T * | Rocky Mountain Streams, 


Cool 
Retreats 


ON THE LINE 
orreached VIA THE 





Hunting in Wyoming, 


Curative Waters in 
Hot Springs, Idaho. 


For time-tables, folders, illustrated books, pamphlets, 
descriptive of the territory traversed, call on your 
nearest agent, or 


H. F. CARTER, Trav. Pass. Agt., 
376 Robert Street, St, PauL, MINN, 
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TORY OF THE:CANADIAN SEALING FLEET. 


By W. 


Sealskins! What visions of soft, furry beauty, 
of dazzling winter-toilets, of social conquests, 
and what longing for the coveted wrap, does 
this initial exclamation bring to the feminine 
mind! To the masculine mind, however, the 
effect is largely influenced by the financial abil- 
ity, or by the lack of it, to supply this “long 
felt want.’’ But to the seal hunter far differ- 
ent are the visions presented. He sees the 
miles of heaving ocean which lie between him 
and his quarry; the desolate islets, far from the 
haunts of men; and, if he be a pelagic 
sealer, he thinks of the long months at 
sea, the struggling with wind and wave, 
and the cunning of the wily seal; but he 
is luredon by the excitement of the chase, 
and by the hope of the reward following 


a lucky catch. ff 


We have heard much of pelagic seal- f 
ing, but to most people it is only a name 
which has figured in international nego- 
tiations and has caused more or less 
friction between three great nations. 
Here at Victoria, on Vancouver Island, 
in British Columbia—on the shores of 
the broad Pacific, it is something very 
real; for this is the headquarters of the 
Canadian sealing fleet, and the supplying 
of the wants of the sealers adds a large 
item to the annual business of the city. 

Sixty schooners, valued at $614,500, are 
engaged in this industry, with a total 
tonnage of 4,292 tons. They employ 807 
white men, and 903 Indians. The annual 
cost of outfitting is $135,000, and $350,000 
is paid annually in wages. The average 
annual value of the sealskins taken by the 
fleet is $750,000, of which about half a 
million dollars are for skins taken in 
Behring Sea. A visit to the fleet when 
in port is very interesting. The schoon- 
ers are moored alongside one another in 
the upper harbor, and their crews are busy 
cleaning, painting, overhauling rigging and 
canvas, and otherwise preparing for the next 
voyage, varied by shore leave and visits to 
family and friends. 

The schooners are handsome little vessels, 
many of them being built on as fine lines as a 
yacht. They are built with either flush decks 
or with a slight raise in the deck aft, and carry 
mainsail, main-gaff topsail, foresail, staysail, 











Rose. 


jib, and flying-jib. Many of them have hand- 
somely-fitted cabins, and all have comfortable 
quarters for their crews. Like the pilot boats 
of the Atlantic, they are splendid sea-boats, 
safely riding out storms which would severely 
test the largest and strongest ships. Their ca- 
pacity ranges from forty tons to one hundred 
tons, the average being probably sixty tons. 
The usual crew is thirty men, and each schoon- 
er carries ten or more canoes. Vessels of the 
fleet do not, as a rule, leave for the sealing- 
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SHOOTING SEALS AT SEA. 


grounds all at the same time, but singly, or in 
twos, or threes. When going south, they ship 
white crews and hunters; but when going north 
to Behring Sea, they ship a white crew to 
handle the vessel, and a crew of Indian hunters. 
Going north they leave Victoria in July or late 
in June, but when bound south they leave 
about November. Some go to the Japan Coast, 
where the season is from January to October. 

Seal-hunting in Behring Sea is prohibited 





“In Behring Sea the pelagic sealer can only kill seals with spears,.... but 
when in the waters of the open Pacific, guns are used and white hunters are 
generally employed.” 








from May 1 to August 1, andthe United States 
Government sends a fleet of revenue cutters 
each year to patrol these waters and enforce 
the sealing regulations during the closed sea- 
son. This year the fleet will consist of the 
Grant, the Rush, the Perry, and the Corwin; 
while the Bear will cruise to the Arctic to 
Point Barrow, to aid the whaling fleet, and the 
Monaval, recently completed, will patrol the 
Yukon to: enforce customs and navigation 
laws. 

The average catch per season for each schoon- 
er is from 800 to 1,000 skins, and the average 
price is about eight dollars a skin, the hunters 
being paid $2.50 to $3.00 per skin. The pelts 





are all sold on the London market, where they 
are dyed and again sold to the makers 
of sealskin garments. 

Sealing schooners are owned prin- 
cipally in Victoria, and—shout it not 
on the house-tops—it is whispered that 
quite a little American capital is in- 


IN, terested in their operation. 


ily Pelagic sealing is the taking of seals 
‘i, at sea with weapons; and to under- 
stand the industry it is necessary to 
know something of the habits of the 
seal. There are two groups of the fur 
seal—those of the north, and those of 
the south. The southern herd was 
practically destroyed years ago by 
merciless killing, until at this time 
there are left only the Lobos Island 
rookeries at.the mouth of the La Plata 
River, and a few at Cape Horn and 
Cape Good Hope. Only about 15,000 
skins are annually taken from these 
rookeries. The northern herd is di- 
vided into the Alaskan, with their 
breeding-grounds on the Pribilof Isl- 
ands, and the Asiatic, with breeding- 
grounds in the Commander Islands, 
both in Behring Sea. The former are 
under the jurisdiction of the United 
States, and the latter under that of 
Russia. In their annual migration 
these herds do not seem to mingle, 
but follow separate routes. 

Since the discovery of the Pribilof Islands in 
1786, the seal herds there have furnished to 
commerce about six million skins. The herds 
come annually to these islands to breed. The 
“‘seecatchie,” or breeding males, appear first, 
about Aprilor May. Each bull seal takes pos- 
session of a small plot of ground, which he pro- 
tects as a home for his family, and for eighty or 
ninety days during the breeding season he 
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neither eats nor drinks. Abouta month after 
the arrival of the males, the ‘‘matkie,’’ or ma- 
ture females, appear. With the approach of 
winter the seals move southward to warmer 
waters, making their way through the passes 
of the Aleutian Islands. Spreading out in the 
open Pacific, they again move—in more com- 
pact groups as they approach the North Amer- 
ican Coast, and so continue as they move to- 
ward the warm waters of California. 

The killing of seals on the Pribilof Islands is 
under the direct supervision of officers of the 
United States Government, and is pursued 
under rigid rules which have been framed to 
preserve and to protect the life of the seal herds. 
Only a limited number are allowed to be killed 
each year; but the migratory instinct of the 
seal is the opportunity of the pelagic sealer. 

In July the schooners sail for Behring Sea, 
and with the beginning of the open season they 
commence the killing of the animals as they 
leave the breeding-grounds. Both male and fe- 
male are taken, and it is claimed that this in- 
discriminate killing at sea is proving disastrous 
to the herds. The catch by the fleet has stead- 
ily declined from 97,474 skins in 1894, to 30,410 
skins in 1897, apparently showing a steady dim- 
inution in the numbers of seal herds—though 
this may be partly accounted for by the smaller 
number of vessels operating. In Behring Sea 
the pelagic sealer can only kill seals with spears, 
which necessitates the employment of Indian 
hunters, who are more expert with the spears 
than white hunters. When in the waters of 
the open Pacific, guns are used, and here white 
hunters are generally employed. Pelagic seal- 
ing began in 1884, and has proved a source of 
international disputes ever since. Thousands 
of dollars have been paid by the United States 
Government to the owners of sealing vessels as 
damages sustained by the seizure of such ves- 
sels. Commission after commission has ‘‘sat 
upon”’ this question of pelagic sealing. The 
The State Departments of three governments 
have lain awake at nights striving for a solu- 
tion of the knotty problem; but the end is not 
yet, although it is fervently hoped that a satis- 
factory settlement may be arrived atsoon. The 
hearts of both Canadians and Americans are 
very near together on this subject, and only a 
small private interest on both sides seems to 
separate them and to continue in force this 
endless bickering. Hasten the day when we 
can look at great public questions through 
other spectacles than those of commerce and 
private greed! The time ought surely to be 
near when these two nations, brothers in every 
sense, separated by a line so imaginary that no 
man knows where to find it, and one with the 
great mother nation across the sea, should 
stand together for the broad brotherhood of 
man—for the uplifting of humanity,rather than 
for contention with each other in sharp prac- 
tices over the loaves and fishes. 

Few have any knowledge of the life of the 
sealer, especially of the pelagic sealer. His life 
is prosaic in one way, picturesque in another. 
He falls in love, marries, and rears a family like 
other men; probably he enjoys, as few other 
men do, the brief home-coming after his long 
months at sea, where he has for companions 
only his shipmates and the sea, the sky, the 
winds, and the ceaseless, pulsing throb of the 
great ocean. Having procured a berth on 
board a good schooner, all preparations are 
completed, the last farewell is said, and on a 
beautiful July day, when the warm sun bathes 
the mountains across the straits in a golden 
flood of light, turning their snowy summits to 
dazzling whiteness, and flashing in a thousand 
sparkling wavelets across the blue waters of the 
straits, his little vessel sets sail for the west 
coast of Vancouver Island, or for some of the 








CHIEF OF THE NOOTEKA INDIANS, AND HIS WIFE. 


“Many of the hunters come from the Nootka Indians. 
They are expert with the spear, inured to long days in 
the canoe, and thetr eyes are keen for sign of seals." 


outlying islands where she is to ship her Indian 
hunters. Many of these come from the Nootka 
Indians. They are expert with the spear, in- 
ured to long days in the canoe, and their eyes 
are keen for sign of seals. 

Sailing northward, the schooner lays her 
course across the beautiful North Pacific for 
Unalaska in the Aleutiao Islands, and, after 


| touching there, proceeds through one of the | 
passes into Behring Sea. Here the active work | 











A GRANDMOTHER OF THE NOOTKA TRIBE. 


“On every voyage some of the Indian hunters sink to 
rise no more, and their waiting mothers, wives, and 
papooses have sons, husbands, and fathers to mourn," 





begins. As soon as seals are seen, the schooner 
is hove to, and the most lively excitement 
prevails. The canoes are prepared, provided 
with food and water, and the Indian hunters, 
two in each canoe, shove off after them. All 
day they hunt. They may return at night 
with many skins, or weary and empty-handed. 
This is continued day after day, unless the 
weather is too stormy for the canoes to venture 
out; and it is stormy indeed when an Indian 
will not trust to hiscanoe. These frail craft, 
in whicb it would seem foolhardy to go to sea, 
ride the waves as if instinct with life, when 
guided by the experienced hunters; yet even 
they sometimes come to grief. They are often 
miles away from the schooner, and in the eager 
chase after a seal they lose sight of her, a fog 
settles over the ocean, or a storm suddenly 
arises. Awakened to their danger, they head 
the canoe for the spot where the schooner is 
supposed to be, but there is always a possibil- 
ity that they may be going in the opposite 
direction, for the Indian does not seem able 
to master the science of navigation with the 
compass. Some of them are lost in this way 
every year, and many are picked up by their 
own or by other schooners, days afterward, al- 
most famished, having completely lost their 
bearings. At other times, hurrying home- 
ward totheschooner after the day’s hunt, with 
afresh wind blowing, too much sail is carried, 
and as the canoe rides high on the crest of a 
great wave a sudden gust upturns the fragile 
craft,and the men find themselves battling with 
the icy waters. They may succeed in right- 
ing the canoe, or one or both of them may 
sink to rise no more, and then their Indian 
wives and papooses have husbands and fathers 
to mourn. 

The seal is a very intelligent animal, and re- 
sorts to all kinds of tricks to escape the hunter; 
but he must “‘breach,’’ or come to the surface 
to breathe,and it is this chance that the hunter 
is looking for. He hurls the fatal spear, and 
the game is his. Old seals, however, have the 
habit of ‘‘smooching,’’ which is to barely put 
the nostrils above water far enough to geta 
breath, and then sound or dive again, going off 
in an opposite direction. It demands an ex- 
ceedingly quick eye and ready hand to detect a 
seal when ‘“‘smooching,’’ and to catch him with 
the spear before he sounds. Many other tricks 
are adopted to escape the hunter, who must be 
constantly on the alert. The seal is a rapid 
swimmer, and has a lightning way of doubling 
on his course that is very bewildering. 

Thus the seal-hunter must train every fac- 
ulty to the keenest acuteness. His life is one 
of severe toil and constant danger; but he lives 
the free, restless life of the sea. The curling 
green waves, the sunlight on their crests, the 
salt spray dashed in his face by the wind, the 
shrill cries of the sea-birds, the rhythmic rise 
and fall of his canoe as it climbs up or glides 
down the great Pacific swells, and the wide 
loneliness, which yet is full of infinite life—all 
appeal to the poetic side of his nature, and hold 
for him a deep fascination. 

But the hunters are not the only ones in 
danger; the schooner and her crew must also 
contend with the vicissitudes of the ocean. 
They are constantly at sea when following the 
herds, never making port except for supplies. 
There are storms which sometimes hurl the 
thundering seas over her deck from stem to 
stern, carrying away everything movable, and 
occasionally sweeping part of the crew over- 
board to death in the angry waters. At times 
there is shipwreck, and then, perhaps, a schoon- 
er is burned at sea, and her crew must take to 
boats and rafts. 

Thus the hunting continues until the in- 
creasing cold drives the“seals south,-when the 
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schooners return to Victoria, discharge their 
Indian hunters, replace them with white hunt- 
ers, overhaul and outfit again, and about No- 
vember sail away on their southern cruise. 
They follow the herds down the coast for some 
twelve hundred miles, hunting them steadily, 
the white hunters following them in boats, as 
did the Indians in their canoes; except that, in- 
stead of spears, guns are used. As spring ad- 
vances, the seals again turn northward toward 
the breeding-grounds, and the sealers turn also 
and follow them until the approach of the 
closed season, when they return to Victoria, and 
outfit for the next season’s trip to Behring Sea. 

So the crews of the sealing schooners spend 
nearly nine months of the year at sea. The 
heavy ocean, the salt mist and spray, the gentle 
winds, the hoarse voice of the tempest, the 
roar of the hurricane, the rush of great, foam- 
crested waves, and sometimes shipwreck and 
disaster, are familiar sights and sounds; but 
all these are taken as a matter of course, com- 
ing in the year’s work which provides food, 
shelter, and the comforts of life for the wife 
and little ones—who never cease to look sea- 
ward longingly, looking for the safe return of 
their brave warriors of the deep. 














SEALING SCHOONER OFF FOR BEHRING SEA. 


“The Schooners are handsome little vessels, many of them being built on as fine lines as a yacht... .. Like the pilot 
boats of the Atlantic, they are splendid sea-boats, safely riding out the severest storms.” 
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SEALING SCHOONERS IN WINTER QUARTERS. 


“A visit to the fleet when in port is very interesting. The schooners are moored alongside one another in the upper 
harbor at Victoria, and their crews are kept busy preparing for the next voyage." 


A DISMAL LOCALITY. 





Out in Wyoming, in the heart of the Rocky 
Mountains, is a little ravine cut through vol- 
canic rock in which animals meet an unex- 
pected death. It is called Death Gulch, and it 
kills the victims quickly by poisonous gases 
that issue from its many fissures and hang 
about its bed to a depth of two or three feet. 
It is hidden away in a remote part of the north- 
east corner of the Yellowstone National Park, 
and is difficult of access for human beings. 
While its noxious vapors are deadly for many 
animals, says a correspondent, they do not 
overcome men, because the vapors gather and 
hang close to the ground. Bears seem to be 
the favorite game for the destroying agent. 

The gulch is a short, V-shaped ravine in the 
extinct hot-spring region of the great lava basin 
of the park. Where hot water formerly gushed 
from the vents in the earth, poisoning gases 
now issue, and unless dissipated by a strong 
wind these gases, being heavier than the air, 
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hover densely above the ground. A tiny stream 
of clear and cold water, tainted with sulphuric 
acid, flows down a narrow, steep channel inthe 
bed of the ravine. A few springs, so small as 
hardly to be worthy of the name, contribute 
minutely to the stream their oozings of acid 
water. 

The gulch runs down the mountain from a 
basin about 250 feet higher than Cache Creek. 
Just below that point is a spot where many 
animals come to their end. On a recent visit 
to the spot, scientists of the United States 
Geological Survey found the fresh body of a 
large silver-tip grizzly, with the decomposed 
remains of another lying close by. Within a 
short radius were skeletons of four bears, and 
the bones of an elk. In the bottom of the 
pocket they found the recently dead bodies of 
several squirrels, rock hares, and other animals, 
besides many dead butterflies and insects. 

No sign of violence could be found upon the 
big bear upon close examination, a few drops 
of blood at the end of his nostrils being the 
only unusual indication. It was evident that 
death had come only a short time before, as the 
body \was intact and was in no way offensive. 
The body of a cinnamon bear near by was bad- 
ly decomposed, while the other skeletons had 
been stripped of flesh. It was evident that 
the death of none of these animals had been 
caused by shotguns or other forms of violence. 
They had been suffocated. 

The hollows in the gulch have been tested for 














SPEARING SEALS AT SEA. 


“In Behring Sea the pelagic sealer can only kill seale with spears. As soon as seals are seen, canoes are lowered, and 


the Indian hunters, two in each canoe, shove off on an all-day hunt." 
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carbonic acid gas, but its presence has never 
been established. The strong smell of sulphur, 
and a choking sensation of the lungs, indicated 
the existence of noxious gases. The ravine is 
open to the wind at either end, which serves to 
dissipate the vapors rapidly. 


deadly work. It is believed that the animals 
go down to the fatal stream to drink. One 
dead bear will attract many others through 
curiosity. The spring freshets wash out the 
bones of the destroyed beasts every year, other- 
wise the ravine would have long ago become 
a charnel gulch. 

Death Gulch is particularly weird and dis- 
mal. It is entirely free of life. Even the rock 
is in an advanced state of decay. Close by, and 


all around the place, is vegetation; but the | 


gulch is a desolate waste. 
—*@e 


A STRANGE PUGET SOUND FISH. 


The Seattle (Wash.) 7imes speaks of a very 
curious little fish, one totally unknown to Puget 
Sound fishermen, which was taken not long 
ago in a seine that was put out in the bay there. 
It is described as a cargo carrier whose sails 








are ever trimmed ready for a voyage and ap- | 





It is only on | 


calm days, therefore, that the gas can do its | 
| has a somewhat different mouth, and is gener- 





With this nicely set, and the fish at the sur- 
face of the water, he could skim along likea 
gull. 

His other fins seem to have all been forgot- 
ten in his make-up, and nature seems to have 
intended him wholly for sailing. The fish isin 
appearance something like the ling cod, but 


ally different in build. He has big black eyes 
that are perched at the comb of a tortoise- 
like head, and underneath them are broad 
black bands running down on either side, 
like stripeson a Bengal tiger. He has a short, 
thick abdomen, and is altogether an object of 
interest. 
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AN OLD INDIAN CEMETERY. 


The Jamestown (N. D.) Capital says that a 
man named Cornwall has fifty-five teams at 
work in different places in that section of 


| country, breaking land and opening up farms. 


In breaking up one quarter-section, the men 
ran onto an old Indian burying-ground—pos- 
sibly the scene of some furious Indian battles 
in the past, lost to memory even of the oldest 
Indians. The graves arethick as can be, and 
each is marked by a cluster of stones. As in 





GROUP OF NOOTKA INDIANS, SHOWING MOTHERS, 


WIVE3, CHILDREN, AND SWEETHEARTS 


OF THE DUSKY SEAL HUNTERS. 


“Crews of sealing schooners spend nearly nine months of the year at sea, .. . providing food, shelter and comforts 
for their wives and little ones, who never cease to look seaward longingly for the safe return of their brave warriors of 


the deep.” 


parently formed for cruising on the surface 
rather than under water. The fish may be 
known to science and catalogued all right with 
a high-flown Latin name, but he is neverthe- 
less a puzzler to local fish gentry. 

The Times says he has a big dorsal that can- 
not possibly be of any more use to him inswim- 
ming than a third wheel to the modern wom- 
an’s bike. It comes out of the back of what 
appears to be a vertebrated neck, such as land 
animals have, and sticks straight up when 
ready set, but it can be laid along the back, 
with canvas furled, as neatly as the best jack 
tar could do it. 

The fin is oblong, so to speak, and has a well- 
defined spine, which answers for a mast, and 
attached to this is the sail proper, which is so 
nearly precisely oblong as to give it the appear- 
ance of having been cut toorder. The dorsalis 
about four inches long and an inch and a quar: 
ter broad, and is, in fact, as large as the fish. 





each case the grave was dug quite deep and 
filled full and solid with small field bowlders, 
the work of opening up that particular tract 
of land is left to some future date, when 


there shall be a sufficient demand for the rock | 


to pay for the digging. 

One of the graves was opened, and under- 
neath the rock was found a skull and a few of 
the larger bones of a human body. Interment 
was so long ago that only portions of the larger 
bones remain. No trinkets of any kind were 
found. The graves are so close together and 
numerous that fifty-five acres of plow-land have 
been abandoned. 

It is supposed that the Indians filled the 
graves with stones to prevent the coyotes and 
wolves from disturbing the dead. Such graves 
are not new, for they have been found in many 
other parts of the James River Valley, though 
not in such numbers as here. This cluster of 
graves is located about three miles south of 








Eldridge. A man took the contract to dig the 
stone on the land ahead of the plows, but when 
he struck the graveyard he threw up the job 
and his contract. 


* 
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THEY SHOOK DICE FOR A MINE. 








General Charles S. Warren, a pioneer of Butte, 
but now a resident of Spokane, and Miles Fin- 
len shook dice in the summer of 1892 for a cop- 
per-mine then valued at $75,000 and now at a 
cool million. The mine adjoined the Anacon- 
da, and was held jointly by Warrenand Finlen. 
The latter is at present a wealthy mine oper- 
ator of Butte, who is noted everywhere as a 
plunger in stocks, on horse-races, and in a po- 
litical campaign. In the latter amusement he 
makes -the millionaires of Butte hold their 
breath when he offers to wager reckless sums 
on his favorite candidate. 

Warren and Finlan had owned the property 
for some years, the Spokane ( Wash.) Spokesman- 


| Review says, but had been unable to agree upon 


the method in which it should be worked. They 
met one day in Lynch Brothers’ saloon, and the 


: old wordy quarrel was at once renewed as to the 


relative values of different methods of working 
the mine. 

“T’ll sell you my interest for what it cost me,”’ 
said Finlen. 

“T don’t want your interest,” replied the 
general. 

‘*Well, I’ll buy your interest,” said Finlen. 

“Don’t want to sell,’’ retorted the general. 

‘‘Well, I’ll shake the dice with you to see 
whether you or I own the mine,’’ Finlen re- 
joined, with some warmth. 

Warren hesitated a moment. His friends 
believed that Finlan was bluffing, but Warren 
knew the man. The mine was a valuable one. 
After considering a moment, Warren took his 
hands out of his trousers’ pocket, and remarked: 

**Miles, I’ll go you.” 

“Give us the dice-box,” yelled Finlen to the 
bartender. The ivories were produced. 

‘*‘What do you want to shake?” asked Finlen. 

‘‘Any way will do me,”’ replied Warren. 

“Any way will suit me, too,” said Finlen. 
‘‘Now, name your game.”’ 

‘*‘Name yours,’’ curtly replied Warren. 

“One flop, aces high, then,’’ said Finlen, as 
he rattled the dice in the box. 4 

‘*Aces high goes,’’ said Warren; ‘‘the winner 
to set up the wine for the house.”’ 

‘‘That suits me. Here goes,’’ said Finlen, as 
he spilled the dice on the bar. 

‘“Twosixes. Iv’e got you, Charlie,this time,”’ 
as he passed the box over to Warren. 

‘That looks good, but I think I can beat it, 
Miles,’’ said Warren as he tossed the dice out. 

There was not a pair in sight. 

‘Ace high is a good hand sometimes, but it 
loses this time, Charlie,”” remarked Finlen as 
he threw a $100 bill on the bar and added: ‘‘Give 
the boys what they want, bartender.”’ 

The next morning Mr. Warren made out the 
deed. 

The mine was later sold to the Anaconda 
Company by Mr. Finlen. Three years ago the 
adjoining claim was sold for $760,000 to Marcus 
Daly. 


* 


TO ARMS} 


He had donned the suit of blue 
At the sound of war's alarms, 
And upon his lady true 
Called, and promptly cried, “To Arms!" 





And the lady, much elated, 
Blushed and showed her many charms, 
As she whispered, it is stated, 
That she much preferred two arms, 
St. Paul, Minn. OLIFFORD TREMBLY. 
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FORGOTTEN IN A CLOUDBURST. 


By Alice Harriman. 




















The mining-camp of Highmore was far from 
the haunts of menandwomen. Atleast, there 
was not a womanincamp on the sultry August 
afternoon when Roy Melville started out pros- 
pecting up the dusty trail that he had so often 
traveled—to his own discontent and discourage- 
ment. It is hard to prospect all day, and find 
not the slightest trace of gold, when others, 
seemingly with little or no effort, can strike 
a lead and, in a week or so, be negotiating with 
Eastern parties for a sale of their ‘‘stake.”’ 

On this particular afternoon, Roy was think- 
ing of the Ohio home, and cursing his luck ina 
way that was emphatic, if not profane. 

‘‘Whata blasted, dismal, lonely place this is!”’ 
he said to himself.. ‘I wonder that I stay here. 
I swear I am tired of it all; I’m having no luck, 
anyway, and no pleasure. I believe I’ll pull 
out and go to Boise for awhile; maybe my luck 
willturn. But, hello!’’ he exclaimed surprised- 
ly; ‘‘what in blazes is that coming over the hill 
road?”’ 

No wonder he was surprised. It was suffi- 
ciently astonishing to see a woman, when there 
was not onesupposed to be nearer than Boise,one 
hundred fifty miles away; but when that woman 
appears as a pretty young lady, struggling 
along the rock-strewn trail with a screeching, 
red-headed youngster on her back, surprise 
deepens to amazement, and words fail. 

The small person riding so gallantly seemed 
at no loss for words, however, for he kept up a 
constant bellowing, interspersing his yells with 
cries of ‘‘Go on! go faster, I tell you. I'll tell 
mamma, if you don’t.” 

His own sturdy legs seemed to have plenty of 
muscle in them, but he preferred to use them 
in kicking the young lady vigorously, and he 
occasionally gave her hair a jerk, by way of 
emphasis. 

“Oh, Johnny, dear, you must not drive me 
too hard; I’m going as fast asI can. Please do 
not strike so hard; you hurt more than you 
think.” 

Roy Melville could not stand that, so he hur- 
ried forward: 

‘*Perhaps you will allow me to carry the little 
boy,” he said in hi&’ pleasant voice, that years 
of roaming life had failed to render coarse or 
rough. ‘‘Come on, Kid! ride on my horse. I 
have a horse that can carry all three of us, and I 
think (this under his breath) that the young 
lady is tired of carrying you. I know that I 
should be if I had to carry you far.”’ 

The weary traveler looked up to the bronze 
face of the black-bearded man riding a stout 
mountain pony, and smiled under the influence 
of his own friendly glance. 

**No, no!’’ objected the child, in a shrill, peev- 
ish voice. ‘‘No, no, no! You go away; I don’t 
want your horse.”’ 

‘Thank you very much,’’said the young lady, 
suddenly depositing ‘Master Johnny on the 
bank, and sinking to the ground in exhaustion. 
“T shall get on all right; but, Johnny, you must 
really let me rest awhile, then I will carry you 
again.”’ 

She was a slender young woman, with a pro- 
fusion of reddish-brown hair that glistened 
brightly in the brilliant sunshine: but her face 
was one that had lost the hopeof youth—a face 
from which all color and mirth had been erased 





by care and well-guarded trouble. A lady, un- 
doubtedly, and too young to be the mother of 
the five-year-old terror who, with his hand 
clasped tight in hers, was glaring defiance at 
the stranger. 

“Little devil!” thought Ray; but aloud he 
said, in a coaxing voice, ‘Come on, Johnny! 
Get up here and I’ll let you hold the horse’s 
mane and ride all alone, while I walk beside 
you.”’ 

‘No, indeed!’ said the young lady, hastily. 
‘*We will not trouble you. If you will tell me 
how far it is to the camp of Highmore, I can 
easily carry him.”’ 

There was nothing to be said in the face of 
so decided a refusal, and so, after giving the de- 
sired information, he once more mounted and 
rode on and up the mountain trail. 

Highmore was a new camp that had been 
started only a few months before. Reckless 
and lawless men were there, attracted by the 
stories of marvelous finds that had been made. 
Roy Melville had drifted there—partly from 
curiosity, but more from a craving for some- 
thing out of the ordinary run of life inan Ohio 
city; and this girl, walking along the rude trail 
with the naughty child, was the first woman 
he had seen in three months. 

Late in the afternoon there was great excite- 
ment at the half-canvas, half-board shack,called 
by courtesy a “hotel.” The Chinese servants 
bustled around, and it was evident that some- 
thing of importance had occurred. Two ladies 
had appeared with a maid, a child, a pug dog 
(of which they were very careful), and two 
Mongolian men servants. They rode horse- 
back; indeed, they could not have come into 
camp any other way, except on foot, over the 
rough and hilly trail. The rude pine piazza 
was soon stacked with camp-chairs, grips, and 
the other impedimenta that women usually car- 
ry, no matter at what inconvenience. 

The very atmosphere seemed suddenly to be 
filled with an air of luxury and refinement; and 
when the dog,released from durance vile, began 
to run about and to sniff at thecurious coolies, 
one might have fancied oneself in San F rancis- 
co, instead of in an isolated mining-camp. 

The lady that slipped off her horse and gave 
rapid orders to her men was a tall, imperious- 
looking woman with quick manners and a more 
than'arrogant air. Roy at once recognized her 
as Mrs. Bellingham Elliott, of Cincinnati. Ten 
years ago, when a freshman at Yale, he had 
been passionately in love with her cousin. The 
lady with her was a decided blonde with cold, 
blue eyes and regular features. She would 
have been handsome but for the thin, cruel 
lips that always wore a discontented expres- 
sion. She walked up and down the piazza, 
while the older woman gave orders as to the 
disposal of their luggage. 

“And did my darling Johnny enjoy his ride 
on nursey’s back?’’ asked the mother, as the 
child flung himself into her arms. ‘Did pre- 
cious love have a good time?”’ 

“T want my room and some tea and a bath,”’ 
complained Edith. ‘I want to get out of this 
dusty traveling-dress right away! Where can 
that girl Jane be? Why is she always out of 
the way when I want her?” 

“Jane! Jane!” called Mrs. Elliott, impatient- 








ly; and the girl appeared instantly, carrying a 
tea-tray.’’ 

“T’ve been getting you some tea,’’ she ex- 
plained. 

“Well, for pity’s sake put it down, and hurry 
up the men and get our gripsopen! And here! 
come and unbutton my boots.’’ Sosaying, she 
sank wearily into a camp-chair, and stuck out 
a trim foot incased in well-fitting russet shoes. 

‘So that tired-looking girl with the beautiful 
hair was Mrs. Elliott’s maid,’’ Melville said to 
himself. 

* s * 

The ladies dined on the piazza, but, as Mel- 
ville had already dined, he quietly smoked on 
the far end of the veranda, and thought of the 
time when theelder woman was one of fashion’s 
queens, and he one of her ‘“‘set.”” 

They had wine with their meal, and the 
younger lady might have been named ‘Miss 
Voluble,” so incessantly did she chatter during 
the progress of the meal. After dinner they 
walked up and down, talking as freely of their 
plans as if they had been alone. 

“My dear Edith,’’ Mrs. Elliott said, loudly 
and rather angrily, ‘‘you must remember that 
you are no longer young, and you must try to 
make a catch soon. You made so poor a play 
at Brighton, that I fairly despaired of ever get- 
ting you married off. You played for high 
stakes, and lost—all on account of not confiding 
in me; and now I want you to take my advice.” 

Roy jumped up hurriedly. He had heard 
more than he wanted to, but the ladies seemed 
so oblivious of his presence that he had not 
liked to make it known. Now it was getting 
too confidential, however, and he strode away, 
but not so fast that he could escape hearing 
Edith say, ‘‘What a handsome man! He looks 
so superior to most of the men one usually sees 
in mining-camps.”’ 

How the old life came back to him as he sat 
in his room that evening! 

Mrs. Elliott had not recognized in the stal- 
wart, bearded man the handsome fellow that 
had made love to all the girls ten years ago. 
He smiled to think what she would say if she 
should recognize him, for well he knew her pen- 
chant for match-making; and he also remem- 
bered that his family tree would count in her 
eyes, even if he had not a sou marquee. Still, 
he had lived that life long enough to know that 
in the wild Western country a man was more 
spught after as a successful prospector than as 
a lady’s man. 

The next morning he was awakened by the 
sound of rain falling in torrents on the canvas 
roof, and presently the usual moisture pen- 
etrated through the dry cloth and splashed on 
the bed. Strange, indeed, it was to have rain 
that time of year; but it was evidently an all- 
day storm, and he must stay indoors, write let- 
ters, and face Mrs. Elliott. There! he could 
hear her voice now, calling, ‘‘Jane! Jane! do 
you see that boy? He has been outin therain, 
and is soaking wet. Why don’t you watch him 
closer?’’ Then there was the usual yell, and 
the cry of ‘‘I won’t! I won’t!”’ 

Just before lunch, Mrs. Elliott burst into her 
cousin's room with a, ‘‘Who do you think that 
handsome man is we saw on the porch last 
night? Roy Melville, who was once the great- 
est catch in Cincinnati! He is a Yale man, and 
used to be engaged to Nellie Kyle.” 

‘What! that big fellow with the beard? He 
is handsome, but I could hardly think him Nel- 
lie’s style.” 

‘*Well, it’s Roy Melville, fast enough, and he 
has cut off that beard. I recognized him at 
once, as he went in to lunch. Now, Edith,”’ 
impressively, ‘‘I want you to see if you can’t 
get him. Heisrich, but isin disgrace with the 
powers that be at home, and is just independ- 
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ent enough to rough it out here rather than go 
East and make up with his people. You must 
seem unconscious of his prospects, and pretend 
that you are infatuated with himself alone; 
then you will land the richest man you ever 
knew.”’ 

“IT should think he would hate to work so 
hard, if he has been used to a life of luxury,” 
commented Edith, who could not understand 
why one worked if there were no need of one’s 
doing so. ‘*Why did Nellie throw him over?” 

“Oh, she was a fool!” replied Mrs. Elliott. ‘‘I 
guess she has been sorry enough since. Her 
husband is a brute, and has drank up all his 
property. Poor Nellie is out of existence, so- 
cially. Roy remembered me at once, and is 
going to join us at dinner; so, hurry and put on 
your tailor-made gown, for I remember that 
Roy likes a nice figure.”’ 

* * 
* 

“Is not this horrid weather!’’ said Miss Mor- 
rill, as they sat at dinner. “Is it common to 
have rain at this season of the year?’’ 

“And is it not likely to cause the mountain 








here I am, family and all.” 

“T see you have a maid with you,” Roy re- 
marked casually. 

‘Oh, yes! you mean Jane. She is invaluable, 
although I have not had her long. She has 
evidently seen the best of life, but I do not en- 
courage her to think that she can presume on 
her manners. I expect her to look after John- 
ny, and she really is faithful in all I ask her to 
do.” 

‘Roy smiled a little under his handsome 
mustache; he could not help thinking of Jane 
as a hobby-horse, at the imperious demands of 
the spoiled Johnny. 

‘How pale she is!’’ he continued. She can- 
not be well.” 

“Oh, she is all right. I never noticed any- 
thing more than that she was frightfully plain,”’ 
Edith observed sharply. 

“T like Jane,’ Johnny put in. ‘‘She never 
slaps me as Aunt Edith does, and she lets me 
ride on her back, most every day.” 

“Johnny never did like me,’’apologized Edith, 
flushing under her powder. 


—_ ————.... Vob Z - 


but when the woman appears as a pretty young lady....witha 


screeching, red-headed youngster on her back, surprise deepens to amazement.” 


streams to rise suddenly?’’ chimed in Mrs. 
Elliott. 

“Tt is unusual to have rain now,’’ gravely re- 
plied Roy, ‘‘but I hardly think there is any 
danger of floods, unless the rain continues a 
number of hours, and then there is no danger 
unless there should be a cloudburst in the 
mountains farther north.”’ 

“T am so delighted to see you here in this re- 
mote spot, Mr. Melville,’”’ Mrs. Elliott remarked. 
‘‘Who would ever have prophesied this meet- 
ing so far away from home!”’ 

“T can hardly credit my eyes,’’ Roy rejoined. 
“T must confess that I am puzzled to account 
for your appearance in this wild mining-camp. 
It is not a place in which I should expect to see 
you, I assure you!”’ 

‘‘We are obliged to be here, as I am looking 
after some mining interests of my late hus- 
band’s. Of course you know that Mr. Elliott 
died last year, and left his estate in a shocking 
condition. Indeed, change of air, and, in fact, 
the very novelty of the trip, appealed to me; so 





Somehow,the evening passed. The incessant 
drip, drip of the rain on the piazza was irrita- 
ting in the extreme, and the small talk of the 
ladies was hardly less so. Roy promised to es- 
cort them on an exploring expedition on the 
morrow, and retired to his room early on a plea 
of business. 

Jane had been invisible, and Roy had good 
reason to think that she was kept in the back- 
ground purposely. ‘Too well did he see through 
the maneuvers of the worldly-wise woman and 
her cousin, appreciating to the utmost the 
apparently cordial interest they took in him. 
But women that make it a business to track 
down young men for the sake of the fort- 
une they may possess, had no attraction for 
him, and his thoughts turned often to the pale, 
tired girl who had to endure the insults of the 
women and the insolence of the spoiled child. 

As he fell asleep, he was conscious of the in- 
creased fury of the storm, and drowsily won- 
dered if it would not make trouble in the gulch- 
es, where sO many miners were prospecting. 








But soon all was lost in oblivion, and he was 
sleeping soundly when he was roused by some 
person pounding heavily on his door. 

‘For God’s sake, Melville, get up, and fly for 
your life! There has been a cloudburst up the 
gulch, and the water is almost upon us!”’ 

Roy sprang to his feet, and dressed hurriedly. 
Too well he knew what that summons meant. 
His first thought was of the ladies, and of their 
terror and danger. Rushing out into the dense 
darkness, he could hear the roar of the torrent, 
and see the startled miners and the shivering, 
cowering coolies rushing like phantoms and 
trying to save the little they could in their 
hurried flight. Nowhere were the ladies vis- 
ible, and the few men seen professed entire ig- 
norance of their whereabouts. 

The mighty torrent of water that was rolling 
with such resistless force down the canyon was 
tearing away trees, rocks, and cabins, and every 
moment the danger became greater for the lit- 
tle city of Highmore. Roy groped his way to 
the stables, and found that the horses were 
gone, but whether they carried precious bur- 
dens or not, he had no means of determining. 
Trusting that the feminine portion of the del- 
uged camp had escaped in safety, he was about 
to start up the side of the canyon, when he was 
startled to see a slight figure coming toward 
him. It was the maid, in whom be had taken 
such an interest, and he recognized her im- 
mediately. 

‘*‘Why are you here alone?” he exclaimed hur- 
riedly. ‘‘Where is Mrs. Elliott?” 

‘*They must have taken the horses,’’ Miss 
Hart declared, ‘‘and are now safe. Doubtless 
they forgot me in their fright.’’ 

“Good God! What selfishness!” cried Roy, 
unable to restrain his indignation. ‘Do you 
mean to tell me that they rode away and had 
no thought of you?”’ 

‘Yes,’ she said, simply. ‘I know they had 
the horses, for I heard Miss Edith say that she 
never could ride such an old horse, and Mrs. 
Elliott reproved her, saying that they might 
well be thankful to get away with their lives. 
They were so frightened that they did not 
think of me; and the Chinamen that went with 
them had to hold Johnny and the dog by main 
force, as they rode away.”’ 

“No, they would not forget the dog,’’ Roy 
observed, bitterly. 

“Then, as a wild rush of water whirled by, 
he realized that they must seek higher ground, 
and seek it quickly; and in a few minutes they 
were well on their way up the steep slope. The 
darkness was intense, and groping their way 
through the sage-brush was infinitely tedious. 
The furious rush of water could be heard as it 
swept everything along in its tumultuous ca- 
reer, but there was not asound human of life. It 
was as though they were the only living beings 
in the whole universe. After climbing awhile, 
they stopped from sheer weariness, being weigh- 
ed down with wet clothing. Miss Hart had noth- 
ing on her feet but thin slippers. They crouched 
under some bushes,—trying to protect them- 
selves from therain, which seemed determined 
to drown the whole world,—and waited, with 
what patience they might, for the dawn. 

“You do not look strong enough to work as 
hard as you do, Miss Hart,’’ Roy ventured after 
along pause. ‘‘Why do you not seek other em- 
ployment?”’ 

“T have not been working very long, and this 
is the first employment I have tried.”’ 

“But surely you could find something more 
congenial, if you wished? If you went to the 
city—to Seattle, for instance, you could find 
friends who would help you to work that would 
not be such drudgery.”’ 

“*T took the first work that was offered me,”’ 
she answered. “I had nochoice, and I needed 
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work so badly that I was thankful to get this; 
though,” with a smile, ‘‘I do find it hard when 
Johnny is cross.”’ 

“TI do not wish to be inquisitive, but I 
would like to know if you have always had to 
work for your living. Your hands do not look 
like it, and I have noticed, many times, that 
you hesitated when Miss Morrill asked you to 
doanything. It seemed hard for you to obey 
such imperious demands. You must not be 
angry,’ hastily, as she moved away from his 
side; ‘‘I meant it in all kindness.”’ 

“Ob, I have no right to mind,’ she replied, 
after a moment’s pause. ‘“‘I will tell you howl! 
am situated. Father was one of the old-timers 
of Idaho, and we thought ourselves rich until 
he died. Mother has been an invalid, since the 
twins came, and they are so much younger 
than I that I felt I must do something to sup- 
port the family. Mother would not hear to my 
working, and I am supposed to be visiting some 
friends of mine. But you see I am not having 
a very pleasant time of it. Never mind, I will 
tind something better to do aftera while. Just 
now I shall consider myself fortunate if we get 
out of this place alive. Look! Is not that the 
first streak of dawn, yonder?”’ 

Roy looked. It was indeed the first sign of 
dawn. The rain had ceased, and they could 
see the ruin, the devastation that had been 
wrought in the hours of darkness. Nowhere 
was a cabin or indication of life to be seen. 
Wild masses of debris filled the gorge, and 
mines, tools, articles of wearing apparel, and 
the remains of the miners’ outfits, were scat- 
tered about. 

‘‘Now we must try to get something to eat,”’ 
Roy said; ‘‘and then we will start to walk to 
the next camp. Fortunately, they are not in 
this gulch, and I presume they have escaped 
our fate.” 

Searching about them they found some can- 
ned goods, and with the aid of Roy’s knife they 
soon had a lunch of sardines and corned beef. 
Ordinarily, Miss Hart would have found it im- 
possible to eat such fare, but hunger makes 
one less fastidious, and she ate heartily. Then 
began a long, hard walk, but, somehow, the 
way did not seem tedious, and the glorious sun- 
light smiled on them as though conscious that 
all the world was changed to these young lovers. 
For such they were. Love has uncounted ways 
of procedure, and in this brave girl, strug- 
gling along by his side, Roy Melville found 
more to attract and to admire than in all the 
young ladies he had ever known. 

Then, again, the heartless behavior of the 
women, who, regardless of all but their own 
lives, thinking only of themselves and their 
dog, had left a helpless girl to an awful fate, 
stirred such a thrill of pity that its proverbial 
mate, love, came almost unawares. And she? 
From the first she had thought of him with 
tender kindness; for of all the men she had 
seen, in the brief time she had been out in the 
world, none had been so thoughtful of her wel- 
fare as he. With many an extra help over 
some hard place, by slow degrees they toiled 
onward, and about noon were rewarded by see- 
ing in the distance the white tents of the next 
camp. Soon they were being welcomed by mem- 
bers of their own camp—people who had es- 
caped before the water had blocked the path 
to safety. Mrs. Elliott and Miss Morrill were 
among the first to welcome them, and the dog 
and Johnny came flying together to greet Miss 
Hart. 

The ladies professed great anxiety for Miss 
Hart’s welfare. ‘‘Inded, I wanted to turn and 
get you,” said Miss Morrill: ‘‘but aunt said we 
could not. We were so sorry that we forgot you!”’ 
Which apology did not help matters much. 

‘So good of you to look after Jane for me,” 





said Mrs. Elliott. ‘I missed her so much! I 
will guard her better in the future, if any- 
thing happens to us again. I did not know 
she was so useful, until I had to do without 
her in the care of Johnny.”’ 

‘Never mind, Mrs. Elliott. I think I will 
look after Miss Hart myself,’’ Roy remarked, 
quietly. ‘She will never be forgotten again, for 
she has promised to be my wife.’’ 


* 


WHEN THE GUESTS CAME. 


It was in the fall of 1898 that I met Von Hass- 
locher again, states a writer in the Seattle 
(Wash.) Post-Intelligencer. Twelve years before 
we had seen the last of each other in a certain 
drawing-room in San Francisco. And now we 
had drifted together in Alaska—packers on a 
Skagway trail. 

He had been in the North for twelve years— 
and had passed through the whole gamut of 
Alaskan life. He had mined, he had owned a 
saw-mill, then a cannery, andastore. He had 
been a hunter, and captain of a schooner. A 
man must do anything there. For years he 
had traded with the Indians—lived among 
them, and finally become one of their chiefs. 
He has a chief’s token on his arm, deeply 
tattooed. 

One night we were camped by the trail, amid 
a desolation of granite rocks. All about us 
gleamed snowy peaks, and here and there a gla- 
cier threw back the starlight moredully. The 
long lake lay still and black at our feet. Such 
trees as there were, crawled close to the ground, 
hardly knee high. Our camp-fire was the only 
point of human comfort for miles around. 

It was a time for story-telling, and by the 
light of the fire I jotted down, as he told it, 
this tale of Indian life: 

“The preparations for the big potlatch at 
Tuxican were complete. 

“Great quantities of dried fish had been pre- 
pared, and to season it there was seal oil and 
candle-fish oil which had reached the proper 
ripeness, or you may call it rancidity; and as 
much seaweed as many Indians could hope to 
do away with. So the feast was all provided 
for, and every day the salmon became more 
savory, the oil more accentuated. 

‘Barrels of sugar, bolts of calico, boxes of 
hardtack, odd articles of glassware, every sort 
of gift that could be useful or useless to the 
visitors—everything attainable that could ap- 
peal to their vigorous appetites or their even 
more vigorous desire for possession, was there 
—for this was to be a very big potlatch. 

‘But the days passed, and then the weeks, 
until more than three had gone; and no guests 
hadcome. There was grave anxiety, and In- 
dian patience was exhausted. 

‘Then the big medicine-man was asked to make 
medicine—to tell the cause of this long waiting, 
and to read the future. 

‘He was very old,—one would say 100 years, 
almost,—and he was fearfully emaciated—more 
literally skin and bone than any living thing I 
have ever seen. At the appointed time the 
chiefs and other men, fully a hundred in all, 
were arranged according to their rank within 
his house; the chiefs seated on the edge of the 
raised platform, which ran quite around the in- 
terior,the others standing in rows behind them. 

“In the center of the house, on a bed of grav- 
el, was a pyre of small, resinous logs, built up 
crosswise to a height of nearly tive feet; and 
this was burning with intense red brilliancy. 
The chiefs held medicine-sticks in their hands, 
with which they beat in unison on the edge of 
the platform, as an accompaniment to a weird, 
endless chant. The heat was very great, and 
as the singing grew louder and faster the excite- 








The smoke curling above us and towards the 
dusky corners—row above row of dark faces, 
usually so placid, but now savage and drawn— 
gleaming eyes and barbaric ornaments—all 
were illumined by the fierce red glow, while the 
shadows were deep, impenetrable, a study in 
rouge et noir. 

“The old medicine-man, tall, stripped to his 
breech-clout, with each bone and angle brought 
into sharp relief, and each furrow deepened, be- 
came slowly rigid and tense in every line. His 
eyeballs rolled upwards until the pupils and 
irisesdisappeared. He wasina hypnotic trance 
—indeed, we were nearly all in the same condi- 
tion,so contageous is great excitement—so pow- 
erful the effect of its long continuance. 

“He rose slowly, and, turning as slowly to- 
ward me, let his eyeballs fall until he looked 
straight through my eyes and far beyond. 
Pointing at me with his medicine-stick, he 
asked me to ‘give him fire.’ 

“IT knew what this meant, though I had never 
before officiated: and, approaching the bed of 
hot embers, I raked out, with my stick, a glow- 
ing coal the size of an English walnut. This I 
laid in the palm of my bare hand. It did not 
burn—I suppose because I was perspiring so 
freely; nor was there any seared spot on my hand 
afterwards. 

“*T carried the coal to him, and placed it in his 
hand. He calmly raised it to his mouth, and 
putitin. His cheeks were so thin that they 
were brilliantly lighted from within, and puffed 
out with steam, which escaped in clouds from 
his mouth. Then he deliberately chewed the 
coal, the glow decreasing as he didso. When 
this inward illumination had quite ceased, he 
spat out what was left, and called for more. 

‘Thinking that I would try him more severe- 
ly, I selected a coal that was nearly as large as 
a hen’s egg, and white-hot. He chewed this 
with gusto, and it lit up and distended his old 
cheeks till, with great clouds of steam pouring 
from his mouth and nose, his fierce old eyes 
flashing into mine, his arm extended and seem- 
ing to beckon me into the red glare that played 
about him, he looked like the very devil in- 
carnate. 

‘*Ten times in allI gave him fire—and then 
he passed on to other chiefs for more. 

‘The flames blazed fitfully, now surrounding 
the medicine-man in aglory of light, and again 
sinking and marking deep shadows between 
his ribs, until he looked like a skeleton indeed. 

‘What was the prophecy? It was never 
heard. The old man opened his mouth to speak. 
There was no sound, but a soul was passing 
through those pallid, parted lips, and a dry, 
throaty rattle accompanied its exit. 

‘‘Next day the guests came.” 


2 
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A CAVE oF GIANTS—Jose Herannda, a Mexi- 
can sheep-herder in the employ of McLeod Bros., 
while rounding up horses in the Sweetgrass 
Hills, twenty miles north of Columbus, Mont., 
discovered a large cave, the opening of which 
had been concealed by heavy underbrush. The 
cave, seventy feet in length, thirty-five feet in 
width and ten feet in height, had been cut 
partly out of solid rock. In the center, lying 
side by side, were the well-preserved skeletons 
of five human beings. These skeletons measure 
seven to seven anda half feet in length, and 
indicate that the cave-dwellers must have been 
a people of extraordinary stature and strength. 
Three knife-blades, evidently made of hard- 
ened copper; two bowls hollowed out of granite 
blocks; two stone hammer-heads, and some 
broken fragments of pottery, were also found 
in thecave. These, and one of the skeletons, are 
now on exhibition in Columbus. The Smithso- 
nian Institution has been notified of the discov- 





ment increased almost tothe point of delirium. | ery and will doubtless take charge of the relics. 
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Their First Bathing-Suit. 


| 


comfortable quarters, good food, and the serv- 
ices of competent physicians, soon produced a 


| marked improvementin his health. Last week 


the two were remarried, and have just re- 


| turned to Highmore together.— Rapid City(S.D.) 


A funny thing happened out at the Broad- 
water the other evening,says the Helena(Mont.) | 


Independent. The rubber-necks are still laugh- 
ing over the occurrence, and wishing that they 
had carried along a flashlight and a kodak. 
Two young ladies, who might have been from 
Bozeman, were visiting a friend in the city, 
and were of course invited to go bathing in the 
pool. The surf isn’t beating on the shores of 
the Sourdough, these days, and the girls in 
question had never seen a bathing-suit outside 
the covers of a fashion-book. The sight of the 
merry bathers in scant costume shocked their 
modest sensibilities, but they shut their teeth 
together hard, and went to a dressing-room to 
prepare for the plunge. 

“T never can do it, Maud,’’ said the tall, dark 
one. 

“Oh, gracious!” replied hercompanion, “I’m 
afraid I can’t either; but we must. We'll be 
set down for prudes, and get laughed at, sure.”’ 

In an unreasonably long time, and after 
many poundings on their dressing-room door by 
their hostess, they timidly came out. But 
down they both went, flat on the floor. They 
were exposing to the rude gaze of a large num- 
ber of people more of their pedal extremities 
than they had ever dreamed it possible to do 
and retain their self-respect. They finally 
arose to their feet, and timidly approached the 
landing in acrouching position,meantime fran- 
tically attempting to stretch the bottoms of 
their abbreviated skirts to the floor. 

That was a week ago. They have been there 
several times since, but the timidity has worn 
away. The black-eyed one now takes headers 
from the spring-board, and the blonde one goes 
down the toboggan like a veteran. 


The Pathos of Revived Love. 

Five years ago Henry Ballantyne and wife, of 
Highmore, agreed toseparate. Ballantyne was 
a prosperous grain-buyer, and owned several 
good farms near that place. These he deeded 
to his wife. The few hundred dollars he was 
able to scrape together in cash, he put in his 
own pocket, and then he left to begin life afresh 
in a new location. 

As soon as he was gone, his wife sued fora 
divorce. There was no defense, and a decree 
was granted. The land given her by her hus- 
band she sold to advantage, and by shrewd re- 
investment she accumulated within the next 
few years a comfortable fortune. 

The past winter sbe spent in Southern Cal- 
ifornia. On her way home, a month ago, she 
stopped in San Francisco. On the street there 
one day she met an emaciated figure in army 
blue, hobbling about, with the aid of a heavy 
cane, in a vain search foremployment. It was 
Ballantyne, discharged from the United States 
volunteer service and invalided, home from the 
Philippines after a fever which left him in 
such poor health as to destroy his usefulness as 
a soldier. 

Ballantyne was about to pass his former wife 
without speaking to her, but she, when she 
saw his wasted form and miserable condition, 
felt all her old love for him revive. She hur- 
ried him into a carriage and to a hotel, where 





Journal. 


What the Lone Cabin Held. 

‘‘Happy and prosperous New Year to all!” 

The words shone in blue chalk over the door 
of a lone cabin in the bleak wilds of Alaska; 
and within, dimly seen amid the shadows, were 
the still bodies of three men. ‘Two lay side by 
side in the cabin bunk, and a third hung limp 
across a bed-rail. 

On a table near by rested a Bible and a cup 
half-filled with water, and on the floor were 
two donnage bags painted with the names: 

“J. E. Allison.”’ 

“S. Carter.’’ 

Four prospectors in the Big Salmon District 
came upon thesolitary shack late one day while 
traveling on their way back to civilization. 
They saw the welcoming words over the en- 
trance, and pushed wide the door witha cheery 
greeting on their lips. And there, in the si- 
lence, with shadows gathering in the deepen- 
ing night, they stood by the bedside of the 
three who lay locked in death. 

By the dim light they explored the cabin. 
There were supplies in plenty. It was not 
starvation—it was not cold. 

“Scurvy,” said one of the four huskily, and 
they left the cabin with bowed heads. They 
had stood in a camp of the dread scourge of the 
Northland. 

When E. C. Dunning, W. Funk, W. Martin, 
and J. Church reached Atlin, they reported 
their gruesome night-find to the authorities, 
anda party was dispatched to the scene with 
instructions to bury the bodies. 

Dunning and his partners had been in the 
Big Salmon Country sixteen months. They 
had found many creeks paying %5 to the man, 
but no rich diggings. The gold was fine, and 
the expense of getting suppliesinto the district 
was so great that they felt it useless to con- 
tinue there. 

They had sought fortune and not found it,and 
were returning to civilization in disappoint- 
ment. But when they went from the scurvy- 
stricken cabin on that night so well remem- 
bered, it was with a prayer of thanks in each 
heart that fate had spared them that New 
Year death in the lone cabin.—Seattle ( Wash.) 
Post- Intelligencer. 

All In the West. 

The streets of Helena were recently the scene 
of a one-act melodrama which goes to show that 
all the world’s akin after all, and that a pro- 
fessional gambler is as likely to have a heartin 
him as other people of less precarious calling. 
The chief actors in the little play, says the 
Helena (Mont.) Independent, were a gambler, a 
ragged street urchin, and an interested specta- 
tor. Nota complicated dramatis persone cer- 
tainly,and while there lacked the blood-curdling 
activity of ‘‘La Tosca,’’ and the intricacy of a 
Shakespearean creation, there was a touch of 
the human in the entire affair that makes it 
worth recording on tablets of gold. 

The street urchin was wofully ragged and 
unkempt, and his pinched features betokened 
the absence of nourishing food for many days. 
He was distinctly down on his luck, in the ver- 
nacular of the fraternity, and nothing could 
possibly come his way that would not improve 
his condition. He was leaning against a tel- 
egraph-pole, and his manner betokened that he 
had about given up hope for the future, and 
that despair was rapidly working out a condi- 
tion of complete gloomin histinysoul. Buthe 
caught the eye of the member of the sporting 





fraternity, a typical specimen of his kind, with 
soft, white hat, striped trousers, red shirt and 
green necktie, with the accompaniment of pat- 
ent-leather shoes and other accessories that be- 
token a run of luck, with things all coming his 
way by twos and in carriages. Eyeing the lad 
for a full minute, some sort of good emotion 
seemed working beneath his well-groomed ex- 
terior, and he softly ejaculated, ‘‘Well, I’ll be 
d——!’’ But he never will be, if the recording 
angel sums up the evidence for the prosecution 
solely on the facts that followed. 

Without a word, he walked up to the boy, 
took him by the hand, and said: 

“Come along with me, kid; you look like you 
been up against a losing streak.” 

Together they marched down the street to a 
clothing-store, followed by the third actor in 
the little drama, the interested spectator, who 
was curiously watching the outcome of what 
seemed to him an extraordinary occurrence. 
Entering a clothing-store, the gambler in- 
structed the clerk that came forward to fit the 
boy out with a complete set of clothing, from 
shoes to hat, with two pairs of stockings for 
achange. This was quickly accomplished, and 
the gambler stepped back and surveyed the 
work. 

‘*Kid, you look like you might have ridden 
the winner in the Brooklyn handicap,” he re- 
marked. ‘But, say, here’sa dollar; goand feed 
your face. And when you have done that, go 
out and take a square look at the world.”’ 

The boy didn’t need another invitation. He 
made a bee-line for arestaurant. Thegambler 
went off down the street, with a far-away look 
in his eyes that may have been called up by 
memories of his own childhood;—or he might 
have been figuring up the profits of the game 
for the past week—who knows? 


A Member of a Noted Band. 

James Kelsey, a member of the Wyoming 
sheriff’s posse which recently pursued several 
Southern Pacific train-robbers through the 
Devil’s Hole Country, in the Western part of 
that State,and who was one of the men that en- 
gaged the outlaws in battle, was in Minneapo- 
lis recently, on his way East, where his parents 
reside. 

Tall, broad-shouldered, straigkt as an Indian, 
and tanned to a deep brown by the Western 
winds and sun, the Minneapolis T'ribune says 
that Kelsey attracted considerable attention as 
he walked up Nicollet Avenue with a friend. 
His dress was not such as would be looked for 
on a man from a country where outlaw hunt- 
ing is a common sport; instead, he looked more 
like a well-to-do business man from a country 
town. 

“These the largest rifles you have?” he asked, 
as he dropped into a shooting-gallery in Nicol- 
let Avenue and picked up one of the little guns, 
at which he gazed in a somewhat contemptuous 
manner. 

‘They are big enough for you,’’ responded the 
attendant. ‘If you can shoot at all, you can 
shoot with that gun as well as with a bigger 
one.”’ 

“Load her up, and I'll give the targets a 
whirl,’’ said Kelsey, with alaugh, as he laid a 
quarter on the counter. 

As the attendant handed the gun tothe man, 
and noted the awkward manner in which he 
took it, he remarked, in an undertone to a by- 
stander: 

“Get on to the ‘greenie.’ I’ll bet he can’t hit 
anything.”’ 

When Kelsey turned loose with the rifle, a 
blank look came into the face of the attendant, 
and he gasped for breath. A sheet of solid 
flame seemed to issue from the muzzle of the 
rifle, so fast did Kelsey work the lever and pull 
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the trigger. All the bells on the target were 
set ringing, for every timea bullet struck it hit 
a bull’s-eye, and the steady ping of the bits of 
lead as they landed was just a trifle disconcert- 
ing to the shooting-gallery man after his re- 
mark that the shooter was a “‘greenie.”’ 

‘Think I’ll do?” asked Kelsey, as he finally 
lowered the rifle and handed it back to the at- 
tendant. ‘‘That’s only child’s play,’’ he added; 
“out in my country a man who can’t do that 
every day in the week,drunk or sober,is counted 
a pretty poor stick.” 

The admiring glances of the crowd that had 
gathered followed Kelsey as he continued his 
walk up the street. No one present knew his 
name, but all agreed that he would do, any 
spot he might be placed. 

When asked about his chase after the South- 
ern Pacific outlaws, and the battle fought in the 
canyon, Kelsey repeated the story as published 
at the time. There had been no new develop- 
ments, he said, and as the men sought by the 
officers were probably way down in the south- 
western borderland by this time, they probably 
never would be captured. 

‘“*‘The chase after them showed that the of- 
ficers of Wyoming meant business,’’ he added, 





The bear being only a yearling, and having 
been treed so easily, Van Ostran offered to 
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climb the tree and shake him out, evidently | 


thinking him on a par with a coon; but the 
bear held onto the limb, and refused to be given 
the shake. Then a rope was passed to Van 


Ostran, who threw a noose over the bear’s | 


head, and, giving the rope to one of the boys 


who was on horseback, the latter took a turn | 


around the horn of the saddle and succeeded in 
pulling the bear down. Right here the fun 
commenced. The bear rushed at the horse and 
struck him a powerful blow with his right, cut- 
ting a deep gash in the horse’s shoulder and 
side, and freeing himself from the lariat. 

The sheepmen were all up bull pines, by this 
time, and had a fine view of the battle, the 
hounds being assisted by a shepherd dog. The 
shepherd getting too near, the bear made a 
swipe at him, getting his claws under the dog’s 
collar and, off at arm’s length, made him dance 
a jig for some minutes, the hounds then closing 
in to help the shepherd dog out. 

They were put out of the game in one-two- 
three order, with the exception of A. Smythe’s 
staghound ‘“‘Rattler,’’ who seized the bear by 
the throat, and was immediately locked in an 





ovan’s room brought the eighth-grade teacher 
to the entrance and face to face with a man 
who was a stranger to her. His apparel was 
faultless, and diamonds glistened on his fingers 
and in his shirt-front, and from his watcb-chain 
hung a nugget of gold. 

“Is this the eighth-grade room?”’ he asked, in 
eager expectancy. 

‘*Yes,’? Miss Donovan answered. 

‘*Is Miss Leta Lake in?’’ he asked again, his 
expectancy increasing. * 

‘*Miss Leta Lake is no longer a school-teacher 
in Chicago,” was Miss Donovan’s reply. ‘‘She 
gave up teaching when she was married, two 
months ago.”’ 

Paleness forced its way through the bronze 
on the miner’s face. ‘‘Leta married?’’he gasped. 
‘‘Why, we were to have been married when I 
returned from the gold-fields. She gave me 
her promise,and | relied upon her faithfulness.’’ 

Miss Donovan closed the door to hide from 
the pupils within the emotion displayed by 
the disappointed miner. ‘I have heard of you,”’ 
she said tohim. ‘‘You did not write since you 
left for Alaska. Miss Lake often spoke of you, 
and I know she loved you. Your seeming neg- 
lect led her to believe that you had forsaken 





BEAUTIFUL SLOCAN LAKE, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


To the right is the vast bulk of Valhalla Mountain, and to the left are Slocan and Silver mountains. Slocan Lake is full of charm and mystery. Its waters are 
very clear, and vary in depth from 200 to 600 feet. Steamers ply to and fro upon its bosom, and it is said to abound in trout and other toothsome fish. There are 
many lovely lakes in British Columbia, but none that compare with beautiful Slocan Lake. 


‘‘and for that reason it will have a good moral 
effect. There are, of course, many desperate 
men out in that country, and when they once 
realize that their lives will pay the penalty of 
any crime they may commit, they will become 
more careful in their actions’”’ 


A Fight for Life. 

‘‘Rattler,’’ a staghound from the strain taken 
to Arlington three years ago by R. T. Cox, has 
become a hero among hunters of the Arlington 
country by making desperate battle against a 
bear. Therefore Arlington can now boast of 
the champion bear-dog, as the following story 
related by George W. McCredy, a prominent 
sheepman of Klickitat County, shows: 

Mr. McCredy says that he and a party of 
sheepmen consisting of Will Coleman, Milt 
Moorehead, George Van Ostran, the elder Cole- 
man, and a herder, while in the vicinity of the 
“swamp corrals,” on the Upper Klickitat River, 
came across a yearling brown bear which was 
quickly treed by the pack of coyote hounds, 
three in number, belonging to Will Coleman. 








embrace such as only a bear can give, the two 
rolling over and over on the ground, the dog 
never breaking his hold, and lying so close to 
the bear's breast that he was unable, apparent- 
ly, to squeeze him very hard. 

Thus they fought for over twenty minutes, 


until at last the bear succumbed, with his wind- | 


pipe cut in two. Old man Coleman said he had 
killed a good many bear in his time, but he 
never saw such a game fight as ‘‘Rattler’’ made 
on that occasion.— Pendleton East Oregonian. 


He Had Suffered in Vain. 
A bronzed and bearded miner from Alaska 
walked away from the Phil Sheridan school in 
South Chicago recently, broken-hearted and 
despondent. He had returned from the trails 
of the Klondike rich in this world’s goods, to 
find that the prize he considered the richest in 
the world had proved false to him and had mar- 
ried a widower, whose most valuable possession 
is three small children. 
The afternoon session of the school had just be- 
gun when a knock at the door of Miss Ida Don- 


her, and she has married a widower with three 
small children and has gone to Ohio to live. 
As often as she spoke of you, she never told me 
yourname. May I ask you what it is?” 

“T did not write, because the fortune I ex- 
pected to dig from the gold-fields of Alaska did 
not come to me as soon as I expected,”’’ said the 
miner. ‘It did not come until the last mo- 
ment, but when it did come it came fast, and I 
hurried back to claim the woman who had 
promised to wait for me. I am rich—rich 
enough to have given her alifeofease. But 
the riches I most desired is now another’s, and 
my dream of happiness is shattered. Alaska 


| will be good enough for me for the rest of my 








days. She never told you my name, and I never 
shall. Good-bye, and thank you.”’ 

The bronzed and disappointed miner walked 
out of the school, down the steps, and hurried 
to an Illinois Central train, He is now doubt- 
less on his way to the gold-fields again, where 
he will try to forget the school-teacher who 
could not wait for him because he had failed to 
keep the mail-bags warm with his letters. 
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A GRAPHIC SKETCH OF FRONTIER LIFE. 


By Legh R. Freeman. 


When the vanguard of the Mormons passed 


around the room, each white frontiersman, 


Jim Bridger’s fort in 1847, bound for the Utah | and each chief blowing the smoke out through 


basin, the old trapper and guide told Brigham 
Young that he would give him $100 for the first 
bushel of wheat raised in the Great American 
Desert. In that same region today is the State 
of Utah as a 45th integral of the galaxy of the 
American stars, and the Mormon temple is the 
headquarters of a theological society destined 
to become still more noted among the religious 
orders of the world. 

When theauthor of this article first began to 
publish in that desert, people said that the 
plains would never be settled, for the reason 
that there was no fencing, and, even if there 
were, the millions of buffalo would break down 
the fences; the hostile savages would scalp the 
settlers; the country was too dry for crops; and 
if anything could be raised, there was no way 
to get it to market. 

In the spring of 1866, after the Latter Day 
Saints had demonstrated to the world what the 
sage-brush lands were good for under irriga- 
tion, during nineteen years of toil, there was 
held at Fort Laramie a treaty. Two hostile 
chiefs had been induced to talk to each other 
through the telegraph operators at Julesburg, 
Colorado, and at another point near where Cas- 
per, Wyoming, nowis. After that they said they 
would never again molest the overland tele- 
graph line, as they believed it to be the work 
of the Great Spirit. The Government believed 
it to be an auspicious time to call a council 
of the tribes that represented 50,000 wild men. 
Runners were sent out, and 16,000 Indians con- 
gregated. Among them were the chiefs of the 
Arapahoes, Cheyennes, and Sioux. The oldest 
of the white pioneers were there. It was the 
first occasion on which the renowned Sioux 
chief, Red Cloud, showed his face to the white 
men. In the intervals between council meet- 
ings, the famous dances were held—the buf- 
falo-dance, green-corn dance, sun-dance, scalp- 
dance, etc. 

On one occasion the commissioners went on 
a deer-hunt up Sabile and Chugwater creeks. 
The writer of this article was one of the party. 
He went out alone from the camp, and did not 
return until midnight. His absence was dis- 
cussed, and the concensus of opinion was that 
the quill-driver had fallen a prey to the hos- 
tiles. Under this conviction, Lieut. John B. 
‘uray wrote his epitaph: 

“Here lie the remains of Legh R. Freeman, 
He lived and died a printer’s demon. 
Stranger, tread lightly on this sod, 

For if he gapes you're gone, be g——d!" 

After the party returned to the fort, Spotted 
Tail made a speech in Sioux dialect. He said: 

“We rented this trail along the south side of 
the Platte to our great father at Washington 
for fifty-five years, for the white man to travel 
across our country toCalifornia. We have never 
received our annuities from but one agent, and 
that was ‘Bad Hand’ (Major Fitzpatrick, who 
had been shot through the hand). All the oth- 
ers stole our goods and cached them away. 
Their tongues were forked; the words rolled out 
of their mouths until our ears were full. Now 
the white men have begun to go into our game 
country north of the Platte, and if you do not 
stop them we will rub them all out.” 

The most elaborate pipe of peace ever cut out 
of the Manitou quarries passed three times 








his nostrils, and grunting—‘‘Ugh! Ugh!” All 
the while, Jim Bridger sat there patting his 
foot on the floor. The Indians asked why the 
white man made no answer, but still in slow- 
measured tread was the ominous sound of the 
brogan on the floor. Standing Elk, Little 
Thunder, Running Bear, and the Man-afraid- 
of-his-horses, each in turn inquired why the 
Sioux speech was treated with silent contempt; 
but no response came, save the monotonous 
sound of that foot. 

‘*‘What means that sound?” asked Red Cloud. 

Then Bridger rose up and made the most elo- 
quent speech ever uttered by the lips of man. 
It came from a trapper who could not write 
his own name. He had observed the Westward 
march of empire, and had become fully imbued 
with the destiny of the vast country west of the 
Mississippi. He said: 

‘That is the tramp of the millions that are 
coming, and you can no more stop the white 
man from going north of the Platte, than you 





LEGH R. FREEMAN, AS HE LOOKED IN THE 
OLD PIONEER DAYS. 


can stop the Platte River from flowing past this 
fort to the sea!”’ 

Today a city called Laramie has arisen al- 
most in the center of the State of Wyoming, 
carved out of the Dakotas; and beyond its bor- 
ders have developed four more great States, 
carved out of the game country which Spotted 
Tail claimed was to be forever held sacred as 
the exclusive hunting-grounds of the wild tribes 
who roamed over it likeso many Bedouins over 
the plains of Arabia. 

That spring the writer took two four-horse 
wagons loaded with supplies, and three trained 
hunting-horses, and went to explore the mys- 
terious geyser region that the old trappers told 
him about. He gave to the world the first pub- 
lished account of what is today the Yellowstone 
National Park. He built a fort in the shape of 
a cross, so as to get a cross-fire on assailants 
from whatever direction they might come. A 
tunnel was run from the Yellowstone River into 
the fort, and a shaft or well was sunk down to 








the tunnel. A boat was kept in the tunnel 
constantly. The Indians lafd siege to the place, 
and drove off all the horses. The writer went 
down into the boat, glided out into the river 
in the night, and, crossing over, made his way 
to the half-breed hamlet of Bozeman, Mont., 
where he bought cattle and returned to the fort 
only to find itin ashes. The men he left there 
to garrison it had become alarmed and had 
moved away. The second morning out from 
Bozeman with the cattle, the writer came to 
the wagon-train of Hugh Kirkendall—which 
had fought its way through from Fort Scott, 
Kansas. With it were Jim Bridger and John 
Bozeman. They told the writer that if he went 
on afoot, driving those cattle, he would never 
reach his fort. They said the country was alive 
with big war parties. Regardless of this ad- 
vice, he proceeded, and when on the slope where 
Hunter’s Hot Springs are, a war party mounted 
on superb steeds began to circle around him. 
He got between two oxen which were yoked to- 
gether, seized the ring in the yoke with one 
hand, and with the other hand he prodded the 
cattle with his rifle, and goaded them into a 
gallop. 

After a running fight of several miles, one ox 
fell, pierced by many arrows. The writer dis- 
patched the other with a ball from a pistol, 
and, lying between them, slacked his thirst 
with their warm blood. The rifle-shots were 
heardand a party of immigrants came to the 
rescue. 

Later, the writer asked a Crow what the In 
dians thought of the white man who built the 
fort. He answered: 

‘“‘We think you were raised among the In- 
dians, because you mount your horse on the 
right side, and because you practice Indian tac- 
tics. The hostiles say they have always been 
foiled in their efforts to take you, and they 
wonder where you got the red mare that runs 
like the wind. Their name for you is ‘Big Jaw,’ 
because you talk all the time.” 

Soon after this the Indians killed ninety 
soldiers of the regular army, and two citizen 
guides—all fighting their best; not a man es- 
caped. This was on Peno Creek, just north of 
Fort Phil Kearney, which was built at the junc- 
tion of Big and Little Piney creeks. 

John Bozeman, the pioneer, and Tom Couver, 
the discoverer of the famous placer gold-mines 
at Virginia City, Montana, passed the camp of 
the writer on their way to Fort C. F. Smith on 
the Big Horn. Five renegade Blackfeet, who 
talked Ipsaroke (Crow dialect), came to their 
camp and were eating, when two of them put 
bullets through Bozeman’s heart, and shot 
Couver in the shoulder. Couver came to our 
camp that night. 

Our party proceeded via Trail Creek to the 
Upper Yellowstone, but on the way a band of 
pretended peaceable Crows drew us almost into 
an ambuscade, and got our horses and supplies. 
Our party of five had nothing to eat for three 
and a half days except a curlew and one biscuit 
apiece. At last we came toa wolfer’s abandoned 
camp, and cooked the strychnine out of some 
poisoned elk, and ate it. 

Goiny on to Bear Creek, near Mammoth Hot 
Springs, we found placer gold, but while the 
boys were washing out some nuggets, the In- 
dians burned our wickiup of green fir boughs. 
We made our way with great difficulty overa 
big range of mountains, and camped in a grove 
of quaking asp. There was but one rifle and 
one cartridge among us, and that was in my 
Ballard rifle, which was left standing against 
a tree when the wickiup was burned. With 
this I shot a mountain sheep, splitting his un- 
der parts; and as he tumbled over a cliff into a 
salty geyser, his entrails rolled out. We took 
a pole and fished him out, and found that he 
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was cleaned, cooked, and salted, and that he That moment she ceased to be. 
made a palatable meal ? ; ; ees ees Cras Wrage sy" She pressed a kiss on the pallid brow, 
e > - - tin 4 shit a a. m= ees 7 y 


And he held her tenderly. 
After that mutton was consumed, we went 


down the river, rested under some choke-cherry 1 TH a” M | RAC ew OF 


bushes, and talked over the sad plight we were | © 
in. It was a thousand miles by river to the THE CAMP. 
nearest white men east of us at Fort Union. 
We were without foed, ammunition, and ’ . — 
fishing tackle. Presently a flock of fish-eagles — So, for his faith in his good Lord, 
swooped down on a ripple where a school of in the somphiest of all rough places. — The dying was pacified, 

trout were swimming,and each of them brought | 4 gola-camp, long no more.— For he gazed again on the face of one 
up a fish in its talons. We rushed out, threw | A pistol play in a gambling fray Who once would have been his bride; 


our wide-trimmed hats, and frightened the | _Tallied another score. = ee 
birds, causing them to drop the fish onshore. At They placed the youth on the “green-cloth” board— No. it failed not till he died. 
‘ ie 


Th k of a “44."" 
that time we thought the incident quite equal saan cies Flauntingly came Yosemite in, 


to the ravens feeding Elijah, and we think so | Unseemly long in dying, Ban humbly out went she, 
still. Restless he tossed and moaned, - we was eae a her sin 
y the touch of the wondrous Three. 
By and by we ran across a Crow camp, and | All for his useless crying : the Gin at tenn aanentninn 
; For one who his love disowned; , 
procured some provisions and horses. The old Till he, through anguish and sighing, Now lived but for charity. 
chief said his “heart was dragging ontheground | a¢ jast to his Lord atoned: 
because his squaw boiled the watermelon 


that her son-in-law, X. Beidler, sent her; she | “0rd, I repent; forgive me, 


It was not the kiss of Yosemite Nell, 
But the kiss of the one he knew— 
Who dwelt where the white magnolias bloom— 
Who was pure as the new-dropped dew. 
Softly she kissed the cold, high brow, 
And murmured: “I’ve come to you!” 





The face of the fair young girl had fled, 
But the spirit still had control; 


4 , As I do him that has slain; From camp to camp her footsteps sped, 
mistaking it for some kind of pumpkin or | , 14 jet me not depart, O Lora, On her mission to console; 
squash! Till I see my love again. And many a one, when she was dead, f 


While we were there, General Hazen, the in- | Lord, ere mine eyes grow dim in death, Said fervently, “Rest her soul!” 


” L. A. Ost {E. 
spector general of the department, passed with | ©», let me not plead in vain! Warren, Idaho. . — 








a troop of cavalry en route to Fort Benton un- | gaia one, a grim old gambler, - 
der Guide Brennan. Before they reached their | Who'd joke at the Holy Ghost: MINNESOTA. 
destination the soldiers thought they were lost, Bee — manent “ys , ON 

r hall stand for the one that’s lost; 28 - air 
and they wanted to hang the guide. The gen-| , 14, with a hole in his head like that Weaves frost-jewels in thy hair, 
eral took Brennan aside and told him what the | gugnt to be dead as a post.” Lends thy ermine silver-sheen, 
boys said. Their last ration had been consumed. Thou art called “a northern queen." 
Brennan got him to mount and ride with him | 5°, down to the “painted” district When the sun leads Iris forth,- 


: P They hurried a message that said: 
to the top of a range of hills, and showed him | «oo: up to the ‘Palace’ to reconcile 


Ft. Benton, half a day’s ride from where they A fellow that ought to be dead, 
were. The general clasped the guide’s hand, | Who lies on the ‘green-cloth’ table, 
declared that he was the best guide he ever | A ‘#’ ball through his head.” Far and wide the plowshares gleam, 
Life resounds in field and stream, 
saw, and asked how he could take a party hun- | ;j,ewise, in a manner of jesting, Downy white melts into green. 
dreds of miles across a trackless country to a Yosemite made her reply: And the crocus smiles between. 
certainty within a given number of hours? oe m3 reaper EE LR 
Brennan replied that it was not difficult to do ona oi be tenner eng ’ Deep in grass; the cattle graze. 
when the great buffalo-trail and the Indian That happens to suit his eye.” What is sweeter—new-mown hay, 


travi-trail, leading north and south, are plainly Or the meadow-lark's flute-lay? 


Boreas gone farther north,— 
Love-notes of thy robins sing 
In the offerture to spring. 





visible the whole distance. She went from the place Where are lovelier, cooler nooks 
P of sinning Than thy lakesides—willowed brooks 
‘ ng down th S * Ss. 
As the party wae afterwards going do the To the “Palace” of Moss-grown bowlders, hillside laps, 
hill to Ft. C. F. Smith, an Indian lying in a equal sin, Bur-oaks, where the woodpeck taps; 
ravine sent a bullet through SBrennan’s | Where men inarow let e 
heart. on to show Clovered table spread for bees, 


Grapevine hammocks, leaning trees, 
Woodbine chapel near a spring, 
Where the wood-choir's anthems ring? 


John Reishaw, a half-breed Sioux whose | Their love of the jest 


; . with a grin. 
squaw camped at Bozeman, went to Spotted Fiseatingiy sunt To- 


Tail’s camp, and the son of the chief sent an semite Nell. On thy mighty river's way, 
arrow clear through him, remarking, as he did And merrily wentshe ¢ Milland factory hum and sway— 
80: in. be 


\ Trafiic, with its princely crest, 


‘*You are at home with too many tribes; your Reflects oceans East and West. 


But all of this outcast ~ 


wickiup is among the whites; you trade with woman, Grain-fields, like thy Inland Sea, 
the Crows; you go among the Blackfeet, the Who perished so long Wave and billow toward the lee 
Cheyennes, and the Sioux. You pretend to be “id oon PO NON Where the bunch and bluegrass nod 

eturneda esightof ~— To the flax and goldenrod. 
friendly with all, but you are true to none. I tie Uleet-atetenl 


Autumn's scenes are toned down, 
Frost dies green in russet-brown, 
Garnered are thy golden sheaves— 
Only woods wear painted leaves. 


will finish you.” green, 
During 1866 and 1867, over 400 white people | Where thedying youth 


: - ny , lay low: 
were killed in the country between Fort Laramie <4 elhieah tetie ott 

















and Bozeman, Montana, in the game country | — gught like this,” iieteaunines: tedbbiabenion | 
which Spotted Tail said at the treaty was for- | She muttered, and Se wage Woodmen camp, and axes sway. “t 
bidden ground; and the Indians dreve out of turned to go. Giants fall—their shadows glow S 
In the springtide’s surging flow. 
the country the regular army garrisons at forts Sin benstiink itp ieeeiineeies cucnin, eee 
C. F. Smith, Phil. Kearney, and Reno. Like the cry of Evangeline, m 
e At Gabriel’s couch, the young man cried: 2 . 
THE TRYST “You have come, lost love of mine! PEACE, OR WAR? ' 
a a fair, with your bright, bright hair, "Tis well to keep the truce of Peace 
And that beautiful face of thine. And leave the sword undrawn, # 


Come with me tonight, love, the stars shine so bright, 
For well we know that woe must come 


beve, Over the face of the woman, When red War walks at dawn 
A sweet, balmy breath on the south wind is borne; Swiftly as comes the light, , 4 
The forests are sleeping where dark shadows, creep- | There came a change so wondrous strange Tarry before ye sound the drum | 
ing, That the men fell back in fright; To wake the call to arms. ri 
Will flee at the earliest touch of the morn. They drew not near for the sudden fear For in War's train shall evil PM 
- That comes with a ghost at night. And work a thousand harms. %: 
The brook sends a greeting to hasten our meeting, # 
I hear the glad murmur that flows through its song; | Gone from the brow of the fallen one But mark ye this—till time shall cease, ® 
Come quickly away, love, for soon breaks the day, love, Was sinister sin’s dark dye, The hand in mail shall be 
To you and to me these swift hours belong! And in its place was a fair girl's face The keeper of the Nation's rights 
That shone with purity; And hopes of liberty. al 
The soft dews are falling, the night-hawk is calling, For her dark hair, now floated there And when oppression stalks abroad, “% 
The silvery moon bends its course to the west; A film like the sunset sky. Earth's best-beloved is he * 
*Tis no time for sorrow, keep that for tomorrow, Who bares the sword and stakes his life { 
These moments are ours, love, and they are the best! | Tenderly bent she over the youth, To keep his country free. 
MaBet CLARE LouDHAN. Who once was as pure as she; Ninetre M. LOWATER 








Spearfish, 8. D. No longer was it the fallen one— Rock Elm, Wis. 
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Increase of Wealth in Montana. 


The reports of all the county assessors of 
Montana have now been received by the State 
Board of Equalization, and that body is now 
ready to begin the work of equalizing, says the 
Helena (Mont.) Herald. 

The total increase for the entire State, ex- 
clusive of railroads, over last year’s figures is 
$5,869,073, a larger increase than was ever re- 
ported for any year in the history of the State. 

Last year the total assessment of property in 
the State, as finally equalized by the State and 
county boards, was $119,960,108, exclusive of the 
railroads. If the figures are not materially 
changed by the State and county boards of this 
year, the total assessment of real and personal 
property for the year, exclusive of railroads, 
will be $125,829,181. The railroad assessment 
was fixed by the State board last year at $13,- 
793,581. It is not believed that these figures 
will be materially changed by the State board. 


Ranges of Eastern Oregon. 

Accurate local statistics relative to the range 
stock industry of Eastern and Southeastern 
Oregon are not available, but in a general way 
it is known to be very large. In January of 
last year, according to an official report of the 
Department of Agriculture, Oregon contained 
193,588 horses, valued at $3,989,854; 782,457 cat- 
tle (of which 667,030 are classified as ‘other 
than milch cows’’), valued at $14,646,537; and 
2,682,779 sheep, valued at $4,451,150. 

By far the larger part of this wealth in live 
stock—a wealth which reproduces itself every 
three or four years—is dependent for its exist- 
ence upon the public ranges; and it needs noar- 
gument to prove that their destruction would 
bea serious misfortune. Already their marked 
decline has cut down the value and produc- 
tiveness of the stock interest; andif nothing 
is done to conserve the ranges, greater losses 
are assured in the immediate future.— Portland 
Oregonian. 


A Good Sheep Country. 

The following article from Professor Thomas 
Shaw, of the Minnesota State Farm, is well 
worth reading: 

The conditions for sheep husbandry in Min- 
nesota, the professor says, are almost perfect, 
yet we do not possess nearly so many sheep as 
many other States in which the conditions are 
not so favorable. The evidences are not want- 
ing, however, of a greatly increased interest in 
sheep husbandry. Many farmers are today ask- 
ing, ‘‘Where can I buy some sheep?’’ and many 
flocks are being established, large or small, in 
almost every county of the State. Whilesome 
of those who embark in the work are proceed- 
ing wisely, some are not, and chiefly from want 
of knowledge as to the best way in which the 
work ought to be conducted. 

Usually there is a desire on the part of the 
farmers who’ take up this work to launch out 
too extensively at the outset, and yet to put 
money into sheep thatare too costly. The man 
who ought to begin with a score, wants to start 
out with a flock numbering one or two hun- 
dred, and the man who ought to begin with 





the commonest blood, is too much prone to in- 
vest in costly high-grades or pure-bloods. It 
would be very much better to begin with a 
flock small in numbers and of mixed blood. 

There is no better method of embarking in 
the business than to employ acommission man 
who can be relied on to purchase what is wanted 
at the stockyards. Range ewes will furnish 
excellent material as they come in from the 
stockyards in the fall on their way to the mar- 
ket. They should be bought for the price paid 
for common stockers; that is to say, for meat 
prices. If yearlings can be bought, they should 
be preferred, but ofttimes they are scarce. Old- 
er ewes will answer, but of course they cannot 
be kept so long. One may sometimes be able 
to start with ewes considered too old to rustle 
on the range, yet they will do very nicely on 
the arable farm. Such ewes can sometimes be 
purchased for $2.50 per head, and even for less. 

But the sires used must be of a very different 
class. They should be chosen from someof the 
pure breeds now in the country. The most 
common of these is the Oxfords, the Shrop- 
shires, the Hampshires, the Southdowns, and 
the Cotswold. If winter lambs are wanted, 
Dorset sires should be chosen. Sires of these 
breeds are not so plentiful as they ought to be 
in this State. There is a fine opening for the 
breeding of these, and it will continue for 
many years to come. The demand for pure 
sires should increase indefinitely. 

Where sheep are kept in large numbers on 
any farm, some green food should be grown for 
summer pasturage. Grass pastures get over- 
dry inthe autumn. There is probably no one 
food so good for this purpose asrape. It would 
not be wise to winter sheep on native hay, on 
corn-fodder, or on timothy hay, when either of 
these is fed alone. But in combination with 
other fodders, any of these may be profitably 
fed. There is, perhaps, no single fodder so 
good for sheep as well-cured clover, cut early. 
Next to that would come oats, cut a shade green. 
While any kind of grain may be fed in combina- 
tion, of the grains we grow no one is 80 well 
adapted for feeding sheep as oats. 

Nearly all the trouble found in keeping sheep 
in this State arises from injudicious feeding in 
winter. Great care should be taken to give 
liberty to the flock in winter. One of the mis- 
takes oftenest made is in keeping them too 
closely housed, and a second is in keeping them 
too closely confined to the yards. 


South Dakota Lands. 

The reports of the officers of the Chamberlain, 
S. D., United States Land Office for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1899, show a large amount 
of business transacted. There were 200 home- 
stead filings, covering 45,000 acres; seventy-five 
homesteaders in the district have made final 
proof on their claims, and twenty-eight proofs 
have been made on timber entries. Besides 
these homestead entries and final proofs, a very 
large number of contests have been heard by 
the local officers. 

It is noticeable that there has been an in- 
crease in the amount of business transacted 
each quarter, compared with the previous one, 
which apparently indicates that the country is 
entering upon the first stages of a steady and 
substantial boom. The number of entries and 
proofs the past quarter were fifty per cent great- 
er than any preceding quarter during the year- 

At the present time there are 1,667,843 acres 
of vacant land subject to entry in the Cham- 
berlain land district. Of this amount 1,643,943 
acres are west of the Missouri River, and the 
remainder, 25,900 acres, is in Brule and Buffalo 
counties in the district east of the river. What 
is now called Greater Lyman County, formerly 
Lyman, Presho and Pratt according to the 





Government survey, has an area of 2,164,500 
acres, including Indian reservations to the 
amount of 883,250 acres, 1,000,000 acres of which 
is open to settlement under the homestead laws. 


The Minnesota State Fair. 

It is not necessary to assure the people of 
Minnesota that the coming State Fair, which 
will be held at Hamline September 4 to 9 in- 
clusive, will be worthy of the week which is 
dedicated to this great Harvest Home Festival. 
For several years, under what is practically its 
present management, it has been a really great 
exposition of Northwestern live stock, agricult- 
ural, manufacturing, and commercial interests; 
and so well have these interests found expres- 
sion that Minnesota stands in the front rank, 
if not first, among all sister States in the mag- 
nitude and high character of its annual fairs. 

The attractions are well-balanced. No one 
interest dominates the rest. Every one, no 
matter what his special tastes, finds that his 
favorite department has had special attention 
and is really great. The lover of the horse has 
a rich race programme in which the fastest 
horses of the country contest for special honors. 
The admirer of the sleek beef breeds finds them 
all represented. The show of dairy cattle and 
of butter and cheese, and of everything per- 
taining to dairying, is commensurate with the 
dairy interests of a State which acknowledges 
no superior in this giant industry. 

The progress of sheep husbandry, as yet one 
of the infant industries of the State, is in- 
dicated by the show in the sheep barns; in the 
swine-pens are specimens that would carry off 
ribbons in the corn-belt, though only a few 
years ago there were but a few hundred swine 
in the State, and its people were great import- 
ers of mess pork, lard, bacon, and hams. Hor- 
ticultural Hall is always a bower of beauty, 


with its immense collection of fruit and flowers; - 


the poultry show ranks with the greatest held 
in this country, and the exhibit of agricultural 
products is always representative of a great ag- 
ricultural State. 

These are all representative and educational 
features of the fair. Its amusement features 
are perhaps less important, but they are clean, 
entertaining, and full enough of excitement 
and adventure to hold the attention of the vast 
crowds. 

This year the managers have taken a new 
departure, the Twin Cities having agreed to 
give up:the week to the fair, and to present no 
amusement features of theirown. In addition 
to theday programme, the gates will be opened 
at 6 P. M. at twenty-five cents admission. The 
grounds will be beautifully illuminated, and 
every building brilliantly lighted. There will 
be time for a short run through all the build- 
ings after the gates are open in the evening 
and before the evening programme begins in 
front of the grand stand, with its thousands of 
spectators. At eight o’clock the signal rock- 
ets will announce the opening event, and then 
will follow in rapid succession the amusement 
features of the evening, among which will be 
running races under the electric lights, horses 
diving forty feet offa platform into a miniature 
lake, races between a jockey, a lady, and arider- 
less horse; races by the ‘‘Guideless Wonders,”’ 
which make a genuine race without riders or 
drivers; acrobats, tumblers, cyclists, all follow- 
ing each other with a rush which will make 
the spectator catch his breath with the excite- 
ment of the closing of the last before the new 
one comes on with a dash and gives a new sen- 
sationof interest. After an hour of this varied 
programme, Porter’s great spectacular show, 
the ‘‘Burning of Manila,’’ will follow, with, it 
is hoped, the veterans of the gallant 13th Min- 
nesota in the dramatic part. The great his- 
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RECO AVENUE, SANDON, BRITISH COLUMBIA., 1897. 


Sandon is the mining center of the Slocan Country in British Columbia, and is on the Nakusp & Slocan 
branch of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and also on the Kaslo & Slocan line. It has about 2,000 population, 
and is built in a canyon, the mountains surrounding it. Our illustration shows the principal street, 
crowded with men and pack-horses, on one of Sandon's festal days. 


toric spectacle will represent the burned dis- 
trict of Manila as it was before the outbreak of 
hostilities, and there will be very realistic com- 
bats between the American troops and the in- 
surgents, who are eventually driven back, un- 
til at last the town goes down to ashes in the 
midst of a most exciting and brilliant display 
of fireworks, far excelling anything ever seen 
before in the West. It has been made especial- 
ly for the occasion, and gives opportunities for 
the display of specialties in fireworks that have 
never before been seen in this country, and 
which will prove a sensation of the first order. 
Those who miss the Minnesota State Fair of 1899 
will miss a really great exposition in its amuse- 
ment, as well as in its educational features. 


Industrial Possibilities in Washington. 


the opinion that ‘‘no city in the country is bet- 
ter situated or has wider opportunities for the 
initiation and expansion of manufacturing en- 
terprises than Spokane. It has an unri- 
valed water-power; raw materials are 
close at hand or are to be easily secured; 
it is the center of a marvelously rich agri- 
cultural and mining country, the popula- 
tion and demands of which are constantly 
on the increase; it is a railroad center and 
in easy communication with an immense 
tributary country, and will always be 
in close touch with markets which, all 
things being equal, would naturally look 
to the city for supplies. It is to all in- 
tents and purposes on the seaboard, and 
in a position to claim a fair share of the 
large trade which is already being built 
up with an awakening Orient. 

“Spokane will thrive as the supply 
point of a great farming empire; it is 
bound to grow as the center of an im- 
mensely rich mining country, a large 
portion of the wealth of which will in- 
evitably be poured into its lap. It could 
not fail to prosper with such tributary 
country back of it. But it can become 
larger, wealthier, and of vastly more im- 
portance if every effort is made to build 
up its manufactories. By every argu- 
ment of situation, materials, markets, 


| half of the fiscal year yet remaining, the record 
The Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman Review is of | 





centers of the West. With the starting of new , 
enterprises there will be additions to the sub- | 
stantial elements of growth it already has, and | 
with industrial activity along diversified lines | 
it cannot fail to be become a metropolis of the | 
first importance.” 





Montana State Lands. 


The growth of business in the State land of- 
fice this year has been remarkable. Since the | 
beginning of the fiscal year, December 1 last, 
the State has leased 207,000 acres of land under 
new contracts. During the whole of the fiscal 
year of 1898 the State leased 219,514 acres, and 
that record was considered one to be proud of, 
far exceeding the business of any previous year 
in the history of the land office. With almost 


for 1899 promises to be a remarkably good one. 

The 207,000 acres embrace only what is known 
in the office as new business. Leases are being 
constantly renewed, but they are not taken 
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into consideration when a comparison of the 
work of different years are made. The lands 
leased since the beginning of the fiscal year 
will bring an annual rental to the State of ap- 
proximately $25,000. All leases are for five- 
year terms. In 1897 only 145,711 acres were 
leased by the State, but the record for that 
year was better than for any preceding year. 
State Land Register Moore says that the State 
now has 770,700 acres of land under lease, more 
than half of whieh has come into the revenue- 
producing class within the last two years. The 
lands under lease bring a revenue of about $100,- 
000 a year to the State, divided among the pub- 
lic schools and the several State land-grant 
institutions.—Helena ( Mont.) Independent. 


Good Cows Needed. 

There is one observation that may be made, 
at the outset of the development of creameries 
in this section of the country, which will be 
realized to be true as experience is obtained. 
That is, that the difficulty to be overcome in 
the next few years is in securing cows of the 
right sort. It is practically impossible to buy 
cows that are ideal milkers. To the sections of 
the Northwest where creameries are working, 
it is almost impossible to go and purchase any 
number of the best kind of cows. The owners 
of such animals want them for their own pur- 
poses. Their cows are more valuable for the 
milk they give than for the money they will 
sell for. 

There is just one way for the farmers of Mor- 
ton County to secure the best results with their 
creameries, and that is to breed the best of 
cows for themselves. It will be the work of 
several years to get their herds in first-class 
condition. But what an opening there is in 
this locality at this time for the breeding of 
milch cows for the use of the patrons of the 
creameries that are beingstarted! There isno 
limit to the market that can be found for the 
best cows that can be raised, and the prices 
that can be obtained for such animals will be 
high. 

It will pay all who are concerned in this 
matter to secure the very best breeding-stock, 
make a business of it, and expect to make 
money. It isa sure business that is bound to 
pay large dividends, and the dividends will be 
measured only by the brains and good judg- 
ment used.— Mandan (N. D.) Pioneer. 
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RECO MOUNTAIN AND MINES, SANDON, B. C. 


Mining locations and well-developed properties are thick about Sandon, and the numerals in our illustration 


and natural opportunities it should be- afford some indication of the fact. Ores are chiefly silver-lead. Shipments from this district last year aggregated 


come one of the great manufacturing 





over 17,000 tons, and about 1,200 miners are employed. It isa very interesting and a very prosperous camp. 
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THC LAST VISIT. 


By Martin H. Peck. 
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When war was declared against Spain, in the 
spring of 1898, there was at once a scramble on 
the part of the young men of the nation for 
the recruiting office. Everyone wanted to go, 
and everyone was fearful of being left out on 
account of there being such a comparatively 
small number of volunteers called for. 

Thus it happened that Harry Sherwood, when 
he rode into the bustling Montana city one 
morning and found the war fever at its height, 
and men giving up all sorts of positions to en- 
list, made his way to the recruiting officer and 
offered himself without waiting for his friend 
and chum, James Manley. After his name 
had been entered on the list as a prospective 
member of the company, he asked the officerif 
the company was nearly full. 

‘*Well,” replied that gentleman, ‘‘we are still 
about six men short, but I am pretty sure that 
we will have a full company before night.” 

‘‘Can’t you hold one place open until tomor- 
row, for my chum?” asked Harry. 

‘“*Why ain’t your chum here to sign for him- 
self?” 

‘*‘We didn’t either of us know there was like- 
ly to be a call,” Harry answered. ‘‘He went 
out after some cattle, yesterday, and as we 
hadn’t seen a newspaper for ten days, I told 
him that I would ride to town and find out the 
news. I can go after him, and have him here 
by 10 o’clock tomorrow morning.”’ 

“I’m sorry, but you will have to take your 
chances of getting him herein time. I cannot 
hold a place open for him when there are other 
equally good men clamoring for a chance to en- 
list. However, we will probably take along 
fifteen or twenty men besides our full company, 
in order to fill out other companies that may 
happen to beshort. If your friend can pass the 
examination, I think hecan get achance in one 
of the other companies. 

Harry decided to go after his chum, and heat 
once mounted his horse and started. It was 
twenty miles out to the ranch, and as he rode 
along his thoughts wandered back over the 
years that had passed since first he had known, 
and learned to love as a brother, his friend, 
James Manley. They had not exactly been 
boys together, for Jim was four years older; but 
they had lived in the same neighborhood in 
Wisconsin, and Harry was just twelve years old 
when he first met Jim. 

He had been out one day in the spring, hunt- 
ing for geese. He had a good gun, and from 
the way the geese kept out of range he be- 
gan to think that they knewit. He had been 
out since early morning, and now the after- 
noon was half gone and he had not one solitary 
goose to show for his day’s hunt. Finally he 
heard geese in the swamp near by, and he 
was cautiously making his way towards them 
through the underbrush, when he suddenly 
heard the report of a gun not faraway. Stand- 
ing upright, he saw an immense flock of geese 
rising from the water, and he could see three 
floundering around in the pond, as a result of 
the shot he had just heard. 

He was too far from the flock to get a shot, 
and as they arose they turned off in the op- 
posite direction. He was standing, gun in 
hand, watching for one to stray within range, 
when he heard the swish of a ramrod being 
pulled, or rather flung, out of a gun, and a mo- 








ment later there was a loud report, and two 
more geese came squawking and cackling to the 
water. 

Moving in the direction whence came the 
shots, he soon discovered the sportsman, a tall, 
slender youth of about sixteen years, who stood 
calmly watching his dog bring the geese ashore. 

As Harry came up, he turned. 

‘‘Hello!”’ he said. ‘‘Having lots of luck to- 
day, eh?” 

“You seem to be having luck enough,”’ Har- 
ry answered, “but I have been out all day and 
havn’t had a shot yet.”’ 

“Well, that’s tough!”’ said the other, with a 
laugh; ‘‘but perhaps this isn’t your day out. 
Some other day you may go out and need a team 
to haul your game home.’’ 

“IT won’t need a team today, that’s sure, ” 
Harry replied, laughingly. 

“No, it doesn’t look like it; but I’ll make you 
a present of a couple of these, so you’!] have a 
pretty good load, anyway. I’ll have six left, 
and that’s all I can carry.”’ 

‘“‘You are very generous,’’ Harry exclaimed. 
‘There isn’t a boy in my neighborhood who 
would be so good as that.”’ 

‘“‘There’s one in your neighborhood now, at 
any rate,” the new friend said. ‘My folks 
moved onto the old Harvey place,about a month 
ago, so I live only a mile and a half from you.” 

“Then you’re Jim Manley!’’ Harry retorted. 
“I’m mighty glad to get acquainted with you, 








parting at a crossroads, each going to his own 
home. After that they had many a hunt to- 
gether, and were always the best of friends, 
Jim’s kind and respectful manner and gentle 
ways winning and holding the younger lad’s 
affection. He never guyed or teased Harry, as 
“big boys’’ are so apt to do with ‘‘kids,’’ but al- 
ways treated him as an equal. 

Jim was seldom at home after that first year. 
In the pine woods of Wisconsin and Minnesota 
in winter, and on the prairies of Dakota and 
Montana in the summer, he made only brief 
visits of a month or so to his home in the 
spring and the fall. His stories of the West, of 
cowboy life and big game in the mountains, 
fascinated and charmed his young friend, and 
when Harry was eighteen he accompanied Jim 
on his next Western trip. 

Since then they had been everywhere to- 
gether—prospecting in Idaho and Colorada, 
hunting and trapping in the Rocky Mountains, 
and working on the big cattle-ranches of Texas, 
Colorado, and Montana as cowboys. 

In the days of which we write, they were em- 
ployed as cowboys on a large ranch in Montana. 
When the Maine was blown up, Jim had said 
that there would be war, and Harry had re- 
plied, ‘‘In that case, we will enlist.’”’ But as 
the war did not come on right away, they had 
accepted an offer of a large cattle-owner, telling 
him, however, that in case of war they intended 
to enlist. 
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** Ax he looked he noted a small knot of men moving slowly toward the house and bearing some heavy burden, which 


he soon made out to be the form of a man.” 


and I guess we'll always be good friends. We'll 
go hunting together tomorrow. Come over in 
the morning, and you can take father’s big 
breech-loader. Youcan do twice as good shoot- 
ing with that as you can with your old musket.”’ 
“Thank you for the offer; but I generally 
manage to get all the game I can carry with 
this. Father carried it through the war, and 
it has probably done more shooting than any 
breech-loader will ever be called upon to do.”’ 
They walked together some distance, finally 





And now his tired pony wasclimbing the hill 
from the top of which the ranch could be seen. 
He halted when he reached the summit, and 
gazed for a moment at the picture spread out 
beneath him—a broad valley, walled in by high 
bluffs on either side. Through the center of 
the valley ran a small river, which coiled and 
twisted and curved itself in all directions, until 
finally it made its way out and emptied itself 
into the great Missouri. From where Harry 
stood it looked for all the world like a small sil- 
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ver thread thrown carelessly upon a piece of 
green cloth. Near the banks of the river stood 
the ranch-house and corrals, and as he looked 
he noticed a small knot of men moving slowly 
towards the house and bearing some heavy 
burden, which he soon made out to be the 
form of a man. 

“One of the men hurt,’’ he reasoned. ‘Too 
bad! A bucking bronco threw him, perhaps;” 
and he spurred his horse ahead and soon ar- 
rived at the house. 

‘“‘Who’s hurt?”’ he asked of a cowboy who 
stood near the door. 

‘*Well, I'll tell ye,’’ wasthe reply. ‘It’s that 
there friendo’ your’n. Ain’thurt bad, though; 
horse fell on ’im an’ hurt his knee an’ ankle. 
Swelled up some, but no bones broke, an’ he’ll 
be all right in a week.”’ 

Harry hurried into the house, where he found 
his friend stretched out on a bed, his shoe off 
and his pants rolled up, while the kind-hearted 
rancher applied liniment and bandages to the 
injured parts. 

‘Well, Harry,I’m ‘hors de combat’ for awhile, 
I guess,” he remarked, smiling. 

“I’m awfully sorry, old fellow. Are you hurt 
bad?” 

“Oh, no; just a bruise. It makes my leg stiff 
and painful, but I think it will be all right in 
a week or ten days. How do you happen to be 
back so soon? You only went away this morn- 
ing,and here itis only sundown. You didn’t 
ze to town, did you?” 

‘*Yes, I did; but I only stayed about an hour. 
War has been declared against Spain.” 

‘‘What!” shouted Jim,rising to a sitting post- 
ure, and swinging his hat. ‘‘Hear that, boys! 
War’s declared, and we'll knock the Spaniards 
into a cocked hat innotime. Have they called 
for volunteers yet?” 

‘*Yes; a call has been issued asking for 100,000 
volunteers. Companies and regiments are being 
organized all over the country. . One company 
is being raised in town, and it is nearly full. I 
put my name down, and then came out to get 
you. I wish now that 1 had come out here be- 
fore signing, as your injury will keep you from 
enlisting.” 

‘T’m the child of misfortune this trip, any- 
way,’ Jim murmured. ‘'I’d give a year’s wages 
if this leg of mine was as well as it was this 
morning. You've got your opportunity and 
will take it, and I’ll have to punch cattle until 
you get back.” 

‘‘ButI don’t have to leave you,” responded 
Harry. ‘My signing this time does not bind 
me to serve. I would not be actually enlisted 
until I had passed the medical examination and 
been mustered into the service of the United 
States.” 

‘As to that, Harry, do you want to enlist?” 

‘*Yes; but for your sake——” 

‘‘Never mind my sake,” interrupted Jim. 
‘You have joined this company, and, though 
not legally bound, you are in honor bound to 
stay with it. If a chance offers, after my leg 
gets well, I will enlist in some other regiment; 
and, though we may not be together, we shall 
be serving the same cause, and when the war is 
over we will meet again.” 

“All right, Jim; those are my sentiments 
exactly. Ill stay with you tonight, and to- 
morrow I'll go to town and join my com- 
pany. I hope your leg will get well in time for 
you to join some command—my own regiment 
if it be possible.” 

All night did Harry remain by the bedside of 
his friend. They had much to talk of, and as 
they did not expect to meet again for a long 
time, they said all they possibly could say while 
they had the opportunity. The new day was 
just breaking when Harry bade his friend 
good-bye, and, mounting his horse, again took 





the trail for town, where he arrived after 
about two hours’ riding, and found his company 
preparing to start for the State capital. He 
joined it, and after a series of marching and 
countermarching through the streets of the 
city, they boarded a train and, before night, 
were incamp in Helena. A few weeks at Camp 
Smith, and then a trip to San Francisco, where 
they remained for a long time before being 
finally ordered to the Philippines. 


* 
* * 


Jim, in the meantime, rapidly recovered from 
his injury, and two months later found him 
battling for his country before Santiago, he 
having been a member of the rough riders. In 
that battle he was wounded; and afterwards, 
receiving an honorable discharge, he returned 
to Montana to punch cattle and to wait for the 
return of his friend. 

One cold day in February he was out looking 
up weak cattle, and, having traveled farther 
than he had intended, found himself, late in 
the afternoon, caught in a snow-storm. He 
knew that he would be unable to reach his em- 
ployer’s ranch before dark, so he struck out 
for a deserted sheep-herder’s cabin, which he 
thought lay about two miles north. 

He struck out at once, and aftera short ride 
he came to a railroad track.- In crossing this 
he noticed a newspaper lying on the embank- 
ment, and, dismounting, he picked it up. It 


was too dark to make out the small print, but | 


he managed to spell out the date. It was dated 
that morning. 

A mile farther, and he found the cabin. 
There was a good barn near by, with plenty of 
hay, and, after making his horse comfort- 
able, he went to the cabin, where he found a 
stove, a straw bed, and a few blankets. He 
searched until he found an oid ax, with which 
he cut some wood, soon having a cheerful fire 
going. 

He sat before the fire, smoking and thinking 
of his friend, and of the war. He had been 
thinking thus for some time, when he heard 
the door open softly, and in the dim light of 
the fire he saw a face peering into the room. 

‘Come in!” he invited; and in response to the 
summons the stranger advanced into the room, 
revealing to the astonished cowboy the face and 
form of his friend, Harry Starwood. 

He recovered his composure instantly, and 
advanced with outstretched hand and warm 
words of greeting; but Harry waved him off. 

“T can’t give you the ‘glad hand,’ Jim,” he 
said, ‘‘for my hands are so cold and stiff that it 
would chill you to touch them; so you’ll excuse 
me, old fellow.” 

Somehow Jim did not feel inclined to press 
hisrequest fora handshake. He founda bench, 
placed it in a comfortable position for his 
friend, and then resumed his own seat. 

‘‘How in the world did you happen to stum- 
ble onto this cabin, Harry?’ he asked. 

“Oh,” Harry answered, “I heard you were 
working out in this neighborhood, and I was 
hunting you up. This cabin is a pretty handy 
thing for lonely wayfarers to stumble onto, isn’t 
it?” 

‘Yes; but it would be better if we could find 
some grub stowed away in it somewhere.” 

They soon fell to discussing the war, Jim 
telling of the campaign in Cuba, while Harry 
gave a description of the Philippines, and 
the operations of the army under General 
Merritt. 

‘The war was so short,” he said, “that few 
of the boys had any chance to win promotion. 
You were not promoted, were you?” 

“Oh, yes; I was made a corporal,” Jim an- 
swered; ‘“‘and if the war had lasted, I might 
have gone even higher, I was wounded at San- 








tiago, though, and to bear a wound received in 
battle is an honor equal to promotion.”.2 

~ “To die in battle is an honor, too!” was the 
reply. 

“T have always thought so, and I -have often 
wondered if you thought so too,” said Jim. 
‘When we were going into the fight, I said to 
myself that if you were only with me, and we 
could go down together, it would be a fitting 
end to our life of friendship. I wonder, had I 
been killed in Cuba and you inthe Philippines, 
if our souls would ever have come together?” 

“No doubt of it,” Harry asserted. ‘‘Thesoul 
of the one that got killed first would seek the 
other and stay near him until he, too, was re- 
leased. I determined, in case I should be mus- 
tered out of the United States Army and into 
the Army of the Lord, that the first thing I 
should do would be to ask my new commander 
for a furlough to visit you, before assuming my 
new duties.’’ 

There was silence for a time,as neither seemed 
to have anything further to say. Finally Jim 
held his watch within the light of the fire, and 
looked at it. 

“One o’clock,” he said. ‘“Let’sturnin. I’m 
tired out, and you must be tired, too.’’ 

“On the contrary, I am neither tired nor 
sleepy. But I don’t want to keep you up; so 
you turn in and sleep, and I will sit here awhile 
longer.” 

“Allright. Good night!’’ 

“Good night, Jim.” 

Jim turned in, and was soon fast asleep. He 
was tired with his long day’s ride, and he slept 


| soundly and well. When heawoke, the newly- 


risen sun was shining brightly into the room. 
The fire was still burning, and the place was 
warm and comfortable. He looked around for 
his friend, but Harry was nowhere to be seen. 
The pillow which Jim had placed for him was 
as smooth and unruffled as when he had first 
handled it. 

He arose, and went to the door. Fresh snow 
covered the steps and path. Then, returning 
to the bed, and sitting on its edge, he pondered 
over the matter. Where had his friend gone? 

After awhile his glance fell upon the news- 
paper which he had picked up the evening be- 
fore. It had fallen from his pocket, and lay on 
the floor. As he carelessly conned its columns, 

e noticed a blue pencil-mark drawn around a 
ee, and, bending over the words, he 
read: 

“Manila, Feb. ——. Inaskirmish with the 
insurgents yesterday, Harry Sherwood, Com- 
pany ——, First Montana Infantry, was killed.” 





FOUND A SULPHUR Sprine.— While taking a 
stroll across the hills east of Grand Forks, B. 
C., one afternoon, George Cummings discovered 
a sulphur spring. He wascrossing a little gully, 
through which trickled a tiny stream of water, 
when he detected a strong smell of sulphur. 
Suspecting the cause, he examined the stream- 
let, and was amazed to find sulphurous deposits 
here and there along the banks. Following up 
the course of the stream, Mr. Cummings found 
a large-sized spring. As soon as he tasted the 
water he was convinced that he had made an 
important discovery. Reporting the news on 
his return to the city, a small-sized stampede 
took place to the spring, which is located on 
John A. Manly’s ranch, three-quarter of a mile 
from the town limits. The correctness of Mr. 
Cummings’ find was soon confirmed, and al- 
ready the health-giving waters are being dis- 
pensed around town as a beverage. Mr. Manly 
purposes laying a pipe from the spring to the 
Yale Hotel. Samples of the water have been 
sent to Spokane for the purpose of obtaining 
an analysis of the properties thereof. 
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Brides Who Prefer Wet Weather. 


It seems rather odd that a Breton bride 
rather likes to have a wet wedding; it is held 
to signify that all her tears are now shed, and 
that she will, therefore, have a happy married 
life. The Ezra of Simbirsk calls the day before 
the wedding ‘‘the weeping day,’’ and the bride 
and her girl friends weep all they can, with the 
idea, it would seem, of getting the mourning of 
life over, so that only joy may remain. The 
Badagas of the Neilgherries attain the same 
end by sousing the bride with water, and some 
Greek tribes have a similar belief in the virtue 
of a drenching bringing good fortune. 





The Pansy. 

Harper’s Buzar says that the pansy is a lover 
of cool weather. It gives its largest, finest 
flowers, and its most profuse crop of them, in 
the spring and during early summer, and, if 
the plants have been properly treated, again in 
the fall. It would no doubt continue to bloom 
as freely during the summer as in spring or 
fall if the weather conditions were the same. 
But as soon as the intense heat of midsummer 
comes on, the vitality of the plant begins to be 
affected, and this accounts for the indications 
of dwindling. Its flowers become smaller and 
smaller, until they are wholly unlike, in all 
respects, the magnificent specimens of May and 
June. And as the heat of the season, general- 
ly accompanied with more or less drouth, in- 
creases, the plants seem to die off by inches. 
The red spider, encouraged by dry weather, 
which he delights in, adds his efforts to the 
work of the heat, and the luxuriant plants of 
spring are hardly recognizable in July and 
August. - _ 

Health Hints. 

Never go to bed with cold or damp feet. 

Never lean with the back upon anything that 
is cold. 

Never begin a journey until the breakfast 
has been eaten. 

Never take warm drinks, and then imme- 
diately go out in the cold. 

Never omit regular bathing, for, unless the 
skin isin an active condition, the cold will close 
the pores and favor congestion or other disease. 

After exercise of any kind, never ride in an 
open carriage. 

When hoarse, speak as little as possible until 
the hoarseness is recovered from, else the voice 
may be permanently injured, or troubles ef the 
throat be produced. 

Never continue keeping the back exposed to 
the heat after it has become comfortably warm. 

When going from a warm atmosphere into a 
cooler one, keep the mouth always closed, so 
that the air may be warmed by its passage 
through the nose ere it reaches the lungs. 

Never stand still in cold weather, especially 
after having taken a slight degree of exercise. 


A Sure Cure for Insomnia. 


Insomnia is a self-inflicted curse through the 
violation of nature’s laws, writes Edward B. 
Warman in the Ladies’ Home Journal. The 
cause may be over-anxiety, planning for the 
morrow, thinking and worrying over the yes- 
terdays and todays, but no opiate can remove 
the cause, even though it may bring sleep. If 





the cause is merely mental overwork, it may be 
quickly removed by relieving the brain of the 
excess of blood. Physical exercise is a panacea 
for about every ailment which human flesh is 
heir to. Therefore, stand erect, and rise slow- 
ly from the heels; descend slowly. Do this 
from forty to fifty times, until you feel the con- 
gestion in the muscles of the leg. Almost in- 
stant relief follows, and sleep is soon induced. 

For those who are averse to a little work, I 
would recommend, instead, a bow] of very hot 
milk (without s> much as a wafer) immediate- 
ly before retiring. The hotter the milk, the 
better for the purpose. This will prove a bet- 
ter sleep-producer than all the opiates known 
to medical science. It brings about an in- 
creased activity of the blood vessels of the 
stomach, causing slight temporary congestion, 
which relieves the blood vessels of the brain. 
The hot milk is also quite strengthening to the 
stomach. 


Who Hath Woe? 

Man that is married to a woman during 
housecleaning-time is of a few days and full of 
carpet-tacks. 

A cloud that obscureth his vision, and great 
gobs of dark brown gloom, possesseth his soul. 

He rises up betimes and sniffeth the morning 
air with a heavy heart and an obstructed nose. 

He snatcheth a few pancakes from the grid- 
dle, and rusheth to his labors depressed in 
spirit, saturated with dyspepsia. 

He returneth at noon, and falleth over a mop. 

The dull, sickening thud of the belarruped 


| carpet is heard in the land. 


The queen of his household crowneth herself 
with a dirty towel and a fierce look. 

She resembleth an avenging angel. 

Her scepter is a broom; the carpet fuzz cling- 
eth to the selvage of her nose. 

Large quantities of real estate settleth among 
the dimples of her swanlike neck. 

Her eye glareth with the fury of great 
enterprise. 

She maketh her spouse to eat dinner from the 
ironing-board in the kitchen, which resteth on 
two chairs. 

He findeth a cake of soap beside his plate, 
and a portion of the scalp of the scrubbing- 
brush in the butter. 

At night he returneth to his home witha 
timid, halting step. He feareth the worst. 

The swish of the peach-limb is still heard as 
it poundeth a fifty-dollar carpet into shreds. 

He drinketh a little cold tea from a tin cup, 
and prepareth for bed. 

A live carpet-cack buryeth its fangs in his 
foot. 

He yelleth in agony, and bumpeth the plas- 
tering from the ceiling in a vain and futile en- 
deavor to jump through the roof. 

He lieth down on his couch, and wetteth his 
pillow with his tears. 

The family dog howleth beneath his window 
like the wail of a damned soul, and Notre Dame 
soul in the house sleepeth. 

The fetid fragrance of bedbug specific smell- 
eth to heaven, and the aroma of new-laid 
moth-balls sifteth through the cover of the 
clothes-chest. 

Who hath woe? Who hath sorrow? Who 
hath redness of eyes and a stopped-up nose? 
He who monkeyeth with housecleaning. 

Who masheth the thumb? Who polluteth 
his lips with blasphemy? Who imperileth his 
immortal soul? He who tarryeth at home to 
tack down carpets. 


To Acquire Beauty. 

Do not fret—worry is the indelible pencil 
Father Time uses to punish weak natures, and 
fretting is early death to beauty. 

Exercise all the muscles every day of your 





life for ten minutes. Never overtax the mus- 
cles, or they will revenge themselves. 

Watch the soap you use as carefully as the 
money you receive in change. Soap ofan in- 
ferior quality is the cause of half the skin 
diseases we see. ‘‘Cheap soap”’ is an expensive 
economy ofttimes, and dangerous frequently 
when the cuticle is tender, its origin being too 
vile to contemplate. 

Bathe every day, winter and summer, when 
able to be about the house. Study carefully 
the kind of bath which suits you best, and then 
stick to it though the heavens fall. 

Hold the head as high as possible when sit- 
ting or standing. While sleeping, avoid high 
pillows, unless you admire a double chin or a 
flabby neck. 

Breath from the diaphragm, inhale deeply, 
keep the mouth closed, and hold the chest well 
up if you would secure a high chest, a firm bust, 
and induce longevity. 

Remember that the sanitary condition of the 
body must be literally without fault; that good 
blood means that the heart, liver, and kidneys 
are working properly. 

Never believe that beauty such as the ancient 
Greek possessed is to be instantly obtained by 
the application of a little of “lily white’ or a 
box of ‘‘rose red,” even if famous prima donnas’ 
names are upon the boxes as vouchers. 

Know that “beauty” is the other fairer 
name for ‘‘health,’’ that health is the synonym 
for good blood, excellent digestion, and steady 
nerves. A ‘‘beautiful invalid” is but a novel- 
ist’s dream. 

Cultivate grace, without which a Venus were 
not lovely; walk from the hips, and remember 
that the hands are as capable of conveying 
thought as are the eyes or the mouth; but if 
you love your fellow-man, use them gracefully, 
not a la handle. ; 


Sweet Sixteen. 

Poetically, it is very well; practically, I ob- 
ject to it. Has it ever ‘‘a decent dress?”’’ al- 
though the family seamstress works from morn- 
ing till night every day in the year, taking in 
and letting out, lengthening and shortening, 
narrowing here and widening there. 

The very first day a new dress is worn, doesn’t 
“sweet sixteen’’ tear it, and that in the most 
conspicuous place, and in the most zigzag man- 
ner? Could she “help it,’? when there is al- 
ways a protruding nail or splinter lying in wait 
purposely for her, which by no foresight of hers 
could be walked round, or avoided? 

Don’t the clouds always seem to know when 
she has a new bonnet, and the mud when she 
wears new gaiters? And when she wants her 
umbrella at school, isn’t ‘‘the nasty thing” al- 
ways at home; and when she needs it at home, 
is it not always perversely at school? 

Doesn’t ‘‘sweet sixteen,’’ when she takes a 
notion to sit down and sew, always locate her- 
self by the side of the bed, which she sticks 
full of needles, and, going her way straightway, 
forgetteth—till roused by the shrieks of punct- 
ured sufferers? 

Doesn’t‘'sweet sixteen’’always leave the street- 
door open? Does she ever own a boot-lace, ora 
pin, or a collar, although purchases of these 
articles are made for her continually, if not 
oftener? 

Isn’t her elder sister always your ‘‘favorite,”’ 
and was ‘“‘sweet sixteen’ ever known to like her 
breakfast, dinner, or supper, or prefer whole- 
some food to saccharine and dyspeptic messes? 
Is she ever ready to go to bed of a night, or to 
get up of a morning? : 

Doesn’t she always insist on wearing high 
heels to her boots, which are constantly loca- 
ting her feet where her head should be? Doesn’t 
she always, though consulted as to the hues 
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and make of her garments, repine at the supe- | 
rior color and fit of Adeline Seraphina El- 


githa Smith’s? 

everything she wants or thinks she wants, 

isn’t everything and everybody ‘‘real mean,” 

and so there?’’—From Philadelphia Times. 
Habits of Speech. 

‘‘Why do educated parents allow their chil- 
dren to contract habits of ungrammatical 
speech that will have to be conquered in after- 
life?” asked a spinster of a mother. 


‘*Because they hate to worry the poor little | 


things about such matters when they are young 
and should be care free. It seems cruel to be 
all the time correcting them and keeping them 
on their good behavior. They will have to 
learn the rules of our dreadful language all too 
soon as it is.”’ 

““Yes,’’ said the spinster, ‘‘and in addition to 
learning to speak properly they will have to 
unlearn the tricks of speech in which they have 
been allowed to indulge all their little lives. 
know,” laughingly, ‘“‘that there is much ridicule 
of ‘old maids’ children,’ but I believe that my 
theory in this case is correct. It isa positive 


And, finally, although she has | 


child. There should be a high fender, well 
secured, before the fire to avoid accident; and 
a cupboard in a nursery is also most useful and 
necessary. Children love to have a place of 
their own where they can hoard their hundred 
and one treasures, and many a wet morning can 
be pleasantly passed in turning out and rear- 
ranging them. Gas should never be allowed in 
a nursery, as it vitiates the atmosphere. A 
good lamp should be used, instead, placed on a 
bracket safely out of the way, so that there is 
no danger of its being overturned. There should 
be a good, roomy sofa, so that the little ones 
may lie down if not feeling very well, and a 


| low rocking-chair and footstool for the nurse, 


or, at any rate, a low chair if the rocking one is 
not approved of. 
A crawling-rug is a capital thing for a baby, 


| and it can be decorated and embroidered with 


I | 


all kinds of comic designs and representations | 


of animals, birds, etc. 


Links of Wedlock. 


English women did not always wear aplain 
gold circlet for a wedding-ring. At one time 


the custom was for the ring to cost as much as | 


thumb, has been used in turn. Often, in por- 
traits of the time of Elizabeth, rings may be 
seen on the thumbs of married ladies. In many 
parts of Great Britain it is still supposed that 
a marriage without a ring is not binding, and 
when the gold hoop has been lost or forgotten, 
such substitutes as the church key, a curtain- 
ring, or even a ring cut from the finger of the 
bride’s glove, have been used. 


Why not Wear Moccasins? 

The moccasin is the most rational and com- 
fortable of footwear, says a writer in Harper’s 
Bazay. In moccasins the feet have full play; 
they can bend and grasp; there is nothing to 
chafe them or to impede circulation. In moc- 
casins one can move like an acrobat, crossing 
slender and slippery logs, climbing trees, or 
passing with ease along the mountainside, 
where a slip might mean sure destruction. 
The feet do not stick fast in the mud. In the 
north, when the mercury is far below zero, and 
no civilized boot will protect the feet from 
freezing, the savage suffers no inconvenience. 
His moccasins, stuffed with dried grass, let the 

ourse freely. The perspiration may 
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LAKEVIEW, 


unkindness to let your child double his nega- 
tives and say ‘ain’t,’ when several years from 
now he will be harshly reproved for such lapses. 
The child must learn to talk anyway, and is it 
not as easy to teach him to say ‘It is I,’ as ‘It’s 
me?’ And is it not as simple for the tongue to 
lisp ‘I saw it,’ as ‘I seen it?’ I love baby-talk, 
and should not correct a child for bis mispro- 
nunciation of hard words. As he grows older 
he will himself see his mistakes in that line, 
and change them. But I insist that it is a 
parent’s duty to make the difficult path to 
grammatical speech as easy as possible by never 
allowing the little ones to stray from it in the 
beginning.” —Harpev’s Bazar. 


The Nursery. 


The room selected for the nursery should be, 
if possible, large and lofty, with a south aspect. 
The walls should be prettily papered, and let 
the pictures and photographs be good, so that 
children may be trained from their earliest 
years to appreciate artistic things. A good 
picture is full of teachings to a thoughtful 





the bridegroom could afford to pay. Rings of 
bone and hard wood have been used. An ivory 
wedding-ring was recently found on the finger 
of an Egyptian mummy. It isin the shape of | 
two clasped hands. An iron ring, with the de- 
sign of a hand closing over a heart, was dis- 


| covered on the skeleton finger of a Roman lady 
In France, wedding-rings | 


dug up in Pompeii. 


MINN., WHERE THE ANNUAL ENCAMPMENT OF THE STATE MILITIA IS HELD.— 


used to be made of thre® or more links of this 
quaint design, and in Germany, at the same | 


time, they were engraved with queer astro- 
logical characters. 

Roman Catholic peoples, particularly Italians, 
had a fashion of embedding in the ring a frag- 
ment of some relic, such as a morsel of the al- 
leged true Cross. The Greek Church uses two 
rings, one of gold and one of silver. In Spain, 


wedding-rings made of the hoofs of asses are 
supposed to be possessed of peculiar virtue, and 
insure their wearers against epilepsy. 

Fashion has determined not only the style 
of the wedding-ring, but the finger on which it 
shall be worn, and so capriciously has custom 
altered, that every single finger, including the 


_ 





By courtesy of the Minneapolis Times. 


freeze on the hay in asolid lump of ice, but the 
feet remain warm and dry. The buckskin 
moccasin, Indian tanned with deers’ brains and 
wood smoke, always dries soft after a wetting. 

In autumn, when all the leaves and twigs 
are dry as tinder, a man wearing shoes makes a 
noise in the forest like a troop of cavalry, but 
in moccasins he can move swiftly through the 
woods with the stealth of apanther. The feet 
are not bruised, for, after enjoying for a time 
the freedom of natural covering, these hitherto 
blundering members become like hands, and 
feel their way through the dark like those of a 
cat, avoiding obstacles as though gifted witha 
special sense. Best of all, the moccasin is light. 

Inexperienced sportsmen and soldiers affect 
high-topped laced boots with heavy soles and 
hobnails, imagining that these are most serv- 
iceable for rough wear. But these boots weigh 
between four and five pounds, while a pair of 
thick noose-hide moccasins weigh only eleven 
ounces. In marching ten miles aman wearing 
the clumsy boots lifts twenty tons more shoe 
leather than if he wore moccasins. 
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A GRAND ABORIGINAL FUNCTION. 


By Eugene B. Chase. 








Moses, the famous chief of the Umatillas, 
whose death was announced a short time ago, 
was a man more celebrated, among both white 
men and Indians, asa statesman, politician, 
and astute leader, than as a warrior. To his 
credit, be it said—without questioning his mo- 
tives—that he acted as the friend and ally of 
the white people in some critical situations, and 
led his own and other tribes, eventually, to 
adopt his views and peaceful methods. 
ue of his shrewdness in accumulating wealth, 
and his politic way of maintaining the friend- 
ship of powerful men among both races, he 
might well have been characterized as the 
‘* Man-Who-Got-What-He-Wanted,’’ for even 
the Government itself always dealt bountifully 
ind leniently with him 





By virt- | 


sakes and mementos of the generous dead. 

The Indian potlatch custom—the death of a 
friend or of a prominent person having been an- 
nounced—names a day, selected by his family, 
upon which his friends and relations are bidden 
to assemble at his late residence to view the ef- 
fects and property of the dead and to receive 
as trusts, or as souvenirs, whatever things he 





may have designated, or which his heirs see fit to | 
part with. Of course, the magnificence of the | 


affair is gauged largely by the wealth, generos- 
ity, or vanity of the deceased or of his surviving 
family, human nature being human nature, 


even in the Indian. When a great chief pos- | 
| containing the articles to be disposed of at 
the affair often assumes imposing proportions, | that session. The first things held up to view 
and guests to the number of hundreds assemble | consisted of a beautiful suit of buckskin cloth- 


sessing-:wealth and influence is to be honored, 


THE POTLATCH FEAST. 


rows. Between these rows were placed the 
dishes of the repast, which consisted of boiled 
beef, bread, biscuits, doughnuts, cakes, boiled 
puddings, two kinds of pie, tea, coffee, and, as 
especial delicacies, two kinds of aboriginal root- 
food, cha-qua-loos-so, and spate-lem. 

In relays of three hundred the guests were 
marshaled to their places by the master of 
ceremonies, the men and women being seated 
separately. All the arrangements were so sys- 
tematically ordered and carried out, that in 
two hours the important functionary was able 
to announce that everybody had feasted to his 
or to her full capacity. Then, after a short re- 
cess, to enable those in charge to clear the tent 
of the remains of the feast, everyone was in- 
vited to re-enter and witness, or participate in, 
the most important part of the ceremony. 

Being carefully placed in ranks, everybody 
found space to sit down upon the ground, and 


| to still leave alarge central portion unoccupied. 


Into this space were now carried a number 
of trunks, boxes, valises, and other packages 





“In relays of three hundred the guests were marshaled to their places by the master of ceremonies, the men and women being seated separately. All the arrangements were so 
systematically ordered and carried out, that in two hours the important functionary was able to announce that everybody had feasted tv hia or to her full capacity.”’ 


But Moses died, and his passing to the beyond 
was the signal for a great and solemn event 
among his people, possibly the last important 
one of its kind that history will chronicle; and 
if his soul can look back from the happy hunt- 
ing-grounds, he must have felt a thrill of his 
characteristic stoical vanity at the magnifi- 
cence of the potlatch he was able to provide for 
his mourning friends. What was probably the 
greatest affair of its kind that has ever taken 
place in the Northwest, was the grand potlatch, 
or post-funeral gathering attended by Moses’ 
Indians at Nespelim on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, June 6 and 7, in honor of their late chief. 

The term ‘“‘potlatch”’ is a Chinook word, sig- 


in solemn and mournful conclave to assure 
themselves, by sight of the vacant place and 
the discarded treasures of their leader, that he 
has really passed away. 

Upon the recent occasion mentioned, del- 
egates of Indians from nearly every tribe in 
Washington, Idaho, and British Columbia, to 
the number of about eleven hundred, assembled 
at the Moses ranch to view and to receive into 


| their keeping such articles of the personal 


| 


nifying ‘‘to give,’’ but as applied to these gath- | 


erings it is somewhat misleading, the Indian 
idea being that presents received on these sad 
occasions are not given absolutely, but only 
piaced in the care of surviving friends as keep- 


property of the late chieftain as he might have 
bequeathed, or as his widow and family desired 
to dispose of in this manner; and, incidentally, 
to feast upon the great quantities of eatables 
provided; for a feast is always a prominent and 
elaborate feature of a potlatch. 

In the great council tent, 30x100 feet in size, 
three strips of oilcloth were spread the full 
length of the inclosure, and on each of these 
were placed about a hundred plates, in double 





ing and a great war-bonnet of eagles’ feathers, 
which, the master of ceremonies announced, 
had been presented to Moses by his friend, the 
great Sioux war-chief, Sitting Bull. 

Handing these insignia of office to Chief 
Joseph, he added that these clothes and trap- 
pings of the great departed were now placed in 
the care of a great living war-chief, whom 
Moses had always honored and admired. 

Chief Joseph arose, and, holding high the 
great war-bonnet in a dramatic and striking 
manner, accepted the gift in a fervid and 
touching speech, extracts from which are given 
as follows: 

‘Friends, we are gathered here today in ac- 
cordance with an Indian custom that is very 
old. We, friends of the great chief, who had 
not seen the breath leave his body, have searched 
for him diligently in his usual haunts. We 
have not found him, so we must accept the 
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statement of his relatives that he has passed 
away. Passed away like the glory of the In- | ; 


dian that is represented by this war-bonnet, 
now given into my keeping; passed away like 


the health and vigor of our Northwestern In- | 
dians; passed away as we all must some day | 


—men and women, old and young. 

“Friends, in the death of Moses you have 
lost your closest friend, your wisest counselor, 
and your greatest chief. 

is era tala ce el < This beautiful war-bonnet 
given into my keeping shall be carefully pre- 
served, and it shall be honored with the best 
place in my house. For the sake of him whom 
I revered in life on this earth, I shall honor 
this emblem—whose owner is not dead, but 
only passed away to the Great Spirit that we 
now know not.”’ 

Under the influence of this pathetic speech, 
fragments of which only are presented here, 
the majority of those present broke into tears 
and lamentations, and a chorus of mourning 
ensued. Men and women bowed their heads, 
pulled their hair forward over their faces, and 
joined in a mournful chant, while tears flowed 
from every eye. 

Presently two more suits of buckskin and 
war-bonnets were exhibited, and announced as 
having been presented to Moses by other friend- 
ly chiefs, who were named. These suits, as 
well as the first, were most elaborately deco- 
rated with buckskin fringes, white weasel-skins, 
beads, and silk embroidery, and each repre- 
sented months, perhaps years, of patient and 
cunning labor in the making; so that their 
value, like that of rare laces, could hardly be 
estimated. 

Other articles distributed comprised seven 
suits of clothing, three of them being of broad- 
cloth. One of these was worn by Moses on his 
trip to Washington, and another was presented 
to him by the Secretary of the Interior. There 
were also a costly fur overcoat of genuine bea- 
ver, and five other overcoats, three pairs of bea- 
ver gloves, a pair of field-glasses, and dozens of 
bright silk handkerchiefs and fancy hat-bands. 
There were eight beautifully carved stone pipes, 
many decorated cantenas and saddle-bags, hack- 
amores, bridles, lariats, spurs, and aparejos. 
Then followed five suits of common clothing, 
and five sombreros of finest quality; then ten 
fine blankets, and a costly collection of buffalo- 
robes and fur rugs, robes, and garments. Next 
came two ancient tomahawks, and a large num- 
ber of antique stone knives and arrow-heads, 
besides rifles, shotguns, saddles, mirrors,knives, 
beaded belts and ponchos, and trinkets of all 
descriptions in large numbers. Lastly was dis- 
tributed a variety of outer and under garments 
—and then the receptacles were empty. 

Of the dozen or more white people present, 
many were generously remembered with gifts. 
Henry N. Steele, the farmer at the Nespelim 
Agency, received a pair of beaver gloves, a 
watch-chain, and stone arrow-head charms; Dr. 
Latham, physician at the Agency, received a 
pair of decorated horns; and Mrs. R. C. Ste- 
venson, postmistress at Barry, was given one of 
the carved stone pipes. Collections of historic 
arrow-heads were given to J. H. Friedlander, of 
Wilbur, and to Mr. and Mrs. Frank Daugherty, 
of Barry. Miss Shaefer, and Mr. B Stillwell, 
of Barry, received, respectively, a mirror and 
a decorated wooden knot. This ended the pot- 
latch for the first day. 

On the second day, Wednesday, over one hun- 
dred head of horses were distributed, nine of 
them being young, blooded racing-horses, easily 
worth one hundred dollars each. These gifts 
completed the potlatch, and the mournful 
gathering of a fading people broke up with 
deep solemnity, the departing friends wishing 
peace to the great chieftain’s ashes. 














THE NORTHWEST § 
HONORED. 


At the eleventh annual convention of the 
Wholesale Saddlery Association of the United 
States, held in Boston on July 11, 12and13, Mr. 
W. A. Hardenbergh of St. Paul was re-elected 
president—the first incident of the kind in the 
history of the association, no other president 
having served longer than one year. Mr. Har- 
denbergh did not wish to be thus honored, but 
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he had made so distinguished a record, and was | 


so eminently qualified for the high office, that 
he was re-elected without opposition. 
On the third day of the convention a brilliant 


banquet was tendered the delegates in the large | 
dining-halls of Hotel Brunswick, among the in- | 
vited guests being Governor Wolcott, Mayor | 


Quincy, Hon. Geo. A. Marden, Assistant U.S. 
Treasurer, and Col. Curtis Guild, Jr., editor of 
Boston’s great financial journal, the Commer- 
cial Bulletin. It was on this happy occasion 
that Mr. Hardenbergh was put to a test which 
few men could have borne so well and so grace- 
fully. He was seated at the head table, with 
Messrs. Marden, Quincy, and Guild, when the 
toast-master called upon him fora speech. But 





W. A. HARDENBERGH, ST. PAUL, PRESIDENT OF 
THE WHOLESALE SADDLERY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


the St. Paul man was equal to the emergency, 
and he gave the assembled banqueters the most 
witty and eloquent response of the day. 

“Tt was in the balmy days of 1893,’’ he said, 
“that I visited Boston for the first time. I 
had a vague idea that witches were still 
burned, and scolding women ducked; that the 
curfew law prevailed, and that John L. Sul- 
livan was the uncrowned king—in Boston. But 
if these things be, I have seen no evidence of it. 
The only witches we have seen have been of the 
kind that no man who has not a grudge against 
himself would wish to burn, and I do not be- 
lieve that there is a scolding woman extant. 
If the curfew law does prevail, it must be tem- 
porarily out of commission, for I know of sev- 
eral of the boys being out much later than 9 
o’clock; while if John L. Sullivan is the ce- 
lebrity I have always been taught to believe, 
the local committee has done us but scant court- 
esy in not giving usan opportunity to do him 
honor. I have been told—I shall not say by 
whom—that cocktails and gin fizzes may be 
purchased and consumed in these classic shades, 











and it has even been hinted that the festive 
tiger has his lair here, even as he has in that 
Western Gomorrah—Chicago. I have been un- 
able to satisfy myself on either of these two 
points. They also tell me that the fair sex 
predominates to the extent of four to one, and 
if those whom I have met but fairly represent 
the whole, the city of Boston is certainly to be 
congratulated.” 

Then, branching off onto the more serious 
questions of the day, the speaker begged per- 
mission to say a few words ‘‘for that section of 
thecountry whence I come—whence all the tra- 
ditions of my business are drawn, and which I 
truly love—the West. In the routine of our 


| daily life,”’ he said, ‘‘we are apt to take for 


granted conditions which represent but little 
apparent change, and to lose sight of what a 
continuation of these conditions will bring 
about. For instance, we all know that the five 
years of persistent liquidation which followed 
the panic year of 1893 have completely re- 
versed the commercial situation of the world, 
and that the past two years have seen these 
United States a creditor nation, holding the 
financial obligations of Europe. We all know 
that the one thing that has made this situa- 
tion possible has been a favorable balance of 
trade. But did you ever think, my friends, 
whence this balancecame? Did youever think 
that this magnificent trade balance of six hun- 
dred millions represents but two-thirds of the 
value of our agricultural exports, the surplus 
products of our fields? The West and the 
South, ladies and gentlemen, not only furnish 
the éntire balance of trade and two hundred 
millions beside—the West and the South not 
only feed and clothe this great country, but 
they have a surplus for export of eight hundred 
millions of dollars! 

The self-same condition that has come to this 
country as a whole as compared to Europe, is 
rapidly approaching to the West as compared 
to the East; and a few more years will see the 
West, if not indeed a creditor of the East, at 
least not its debtor. Think, if you can, what 
it means to pour 2,500 millions of created 
wealth, wealth that springs new-born from the 
earth, into a section of the country that is 
possessed of a debt-paying fever. Think, if 
you can, what it will mean when this vast sum 
is notin a great measure consumed in paying 
interest charges and mortgage indebtedness, 
but remains for investment in the hands of its 
producers! The tide has already turned. Ask 
the officials of your savings-banks and insur- 
ance companies, and they will tell you that the 
liquidation of Western mortgage indebtedness 
has been tremendous. Ask the officials of your 
national banks, and brokers of commercial 
paper, and they will tell you that the Western 


| banks are competing for this business with as 


much money and as favorable rates as have ever 
been made. The time was, my friends, when 
the self-same money that was sent by Eastern 
financial institutions into the West to buy 
grain for Eastern consumption and European 
export, returned in a very few weeks to these 
same institutions in payment of mortgage or 
commercial indebtedness. In this way, you 
see, the East got not only our grain, but our 
money, too, and from this point of view it is 
hardly to be wondered at that the situation 
bred Populism and threatened anarchy. But 
now liquidation is doing its work, and it re- 
quires no prophet to forecast the finish. 

‘“‘And when that time comes, my friends, all 
sectional differences that have existed between 
the East and the West and the South—differ- 
ences that have been entirely due to their rela- 
tive positions as creditor and debtor—will dis- 
appear, and—with all my heart I say it—may 
God speed the day!”’ 
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A MONEY-MAKING SHEEP-RANCH NEAR CHAMBERLAIN, 8. D. 


ON THE MISSOURI RIVER IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 


By D. F. Burkholder. 


Easily the most beautiful town 
Dakota is Chamberlain, the gate city to the 
great cow country west of the Missouri River. 
It is located upon a high plateau fully sixty 
feet above high water in the Missouri, which 
stream can be seen winding its way among the 
hills and bluffs for many miles from this sight- 
ly elevation. Opposite the place, and reached 
by a five-minute walk across the 
pontoon bridge, lies American Isl- 
and, which was ten years ago do- 
nated to the town for a public park 
by the General Government. It is 
about four miles long by half a mile 
in width, and is covered with a 
splendid growth of fine, large tim- 
ber, under the spreading shade of 
which annually gather large crowds 
of excursionists, brought here by the 
C., M. & St. Paul Railroad from the 
eastern part of the State and from 
Northwestern Iowa. The local au- 
thorities are rapidly putting the 
island park in an improved condi- 
tion, and in time it will undoubtedly 
become the popular summer resort 
fora large radius of country. The 
town is also abundantly supplied 
with timber, and presents a peace- 
ful and inviting appearance to trav- 


lers over the prairie country lying to the east, | 


at once developing a decidedly favorable opin- 
ion in the minds of all visitors. 

Chamberlain is the western terminus of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, which 
winds its way down from the prairie through 
the American Creek Valley. This valley is 
filled with timber for a number of miles, a ride 
through which is a welcome novelty after a 
long journey over the rolling prairie. The 
county seat of Brule County, one of the banner 
stock and agricultural, as well as one of the 
largest, counties in the State, the town has 
probably fifteen hundred people, and is un- 
usually well supplied with modern conven- 
iences. It has fine waterworks and electric 
light systems, and a telephone exchange that 
has just been connected with the long-distance 
system which covers South Dakota and adjoin- 
ing States. 
branches are well represented, among them 
being found some very large and notable stocks. 

Chamberlain enjoys the distinction of having 
the most powerful artesian wells in the world, 
and the power from these wells is utilized in 
various directions. One well furnishes the 
power for operating a hundred-barrel grist- 


In mercantile lines all the staple | 





in South | 





mill, while another supplies the power for op- 
erating the electric light plant that furnishes 
the light for the city and for business neces- 
sities. Still another well supplies the water 
for the city waterworks, and the power thus 
realized is ample for fire-protection purposes. 
It is largely to this unlimited supply of cheap 
water that the beautiful appearance of the city 





A SOUTH DAKOTA HOME. 


in the way of trees and shrubbery of all kinds 
is owing, for the city furnishes the water ata 
nominal charge, in order to encourage this kind 
of improvements. 

In a business way the town is well favored, 
being surrounded by an agricultural country of 
unrivaled resources and fertility, as 
well as being the supply-and ship- 


the stock-yards of the Milwaukee Company 
being among the finest in the State. Stock is 
brought across the river on a pontoon bridge, 
which is being successfully operated by the 
Chamberlain Pontoon Bridge Company. Inad- 
dition to the bridge, the company also owns two 
large steam boats, which handle the trade dur- 
ing the high water in the spring, when it isim- 
practicable to operate the bridge. 

Two large Indian agencies— Lower Brule and 
Crow Creek—located within twenty-five miles 
of the city, also add materially to the volume 
of business transacted. Owing to stock inter- 
ests, the Indian agencies, etc., business runs 
very evenly and is usually of uniform volume— 
so much so that the town passed through the 
period of agricultural depression during the 
drouth, afew years ago, without realizing hard- 
ly any bad effects. In fact, Chamberlain bus- 
iness people have from the start been phenom- 
enally successful, there having been, since the 
establishment of the town in 1881, but two bus- 
iness failures, a record that would be very dif- 
ficult to duplicate in the entire Northwest. 

Chamberlain is also quite an educational cen- 
ter. The Government now has in successful op- 
eration here one of the best Indian schools to 
be found inthe State. Nearly $100,000 has been 
expended on it, and the group of buildings has 
grown to a good-sized village; yet it is now filled 
to its utmost capacity, and it is probable that 
the next Congress will provide for the material 
enlargement of the institution, in order that 
the superintendent may be enabled to accom- 
modate all the pupils that wish to attend. The 
main building is a fine one. It was built of 
brick at a cost of nearly $50,000, and it is 
equipped with all modern conveniences. The 
city school also ranks among the leadng 
institutions of learning in the State, being 
graded, and provided with talented instructors. 
Itisa large, brick building, built along artistic 
lines, and located in a park that is filled with 
noble trees. The site is elevated, presenting a 
very beautiful appearance. The property is 
worth about $50,000, and the institution is one 
of which a town of this size may well feel proud. 

A Government land-office is located here, the 
district covered being one of the largest in the 
State. At this time the office is doing a large 
business, every day adding a number of new set- 
tlers to the population of this region. 

Chamberlain and the country tributary have 
now passed through the era of uncertainty and 
experiment common toall new sections, and the 
promise for the future is certainly bright. In 
fact, it would be difficult to namea place in the 
great, growing West that possesses better or 
more flattering prospects of substantial devel- 
opment. It isnot merely promise, for the city 
is already experiencing a growth that has not 
been equaled since the great boom of 1883. 





ping-point for the great stock indus- 
try which has now grown to decided- 
ly formidable proportions on the ric}: 
ranges west of the Missouri River 
Stock-ranches fully one hundred fifty 
miles distant are here supplied wit}: 
all the necessities, and during ship 
ping seasons as high as five or six 
large stock-trains leave here per da) 
for the big packing centers east. The 
stock industry has been expandiny 
at such a terrific rate during the past 
few years that now millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of stock are marketed an- 
nually from the South Dakota ranges, 
the bulk of this great traffic passing 
through the local stock-yards. The 
best of facilities are provided for 
handling this large amount of stock, 





PRESENT WAY OF GOING TO THE DAKOTAS. 
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MT. ST. HELENS, AS SEEN FROM PORTLAND.—By courtesy of the Portland Oregonian. 


THE CITY OF PORTLAND, OREGON. 


By M. A. Harriman. 


Some fifteen or twenty years ago, the title of | 
at least one-third of the essays inflicted upon a | 
long-suffering public by youths about to be | 


graduated from high school or academy was, 
‘‘Across the Alps lies Italy.” This self-evident 
geographical fact was once voiced by the great 


Napoleon, who doubtless claimed it as an orig- | 


inal platitude. 


With no great depth of mean- | 


ing, it was and has been forced to do duty as an | 


aphorism around which many a simile could be 
woven. Napoleon strove to inspire his weary 
and discouraged army; graduating lads and 
maids have hung many an untested allegory 
thereon; my aim shall be to present a pen- 


picture of, not the whole of the Italy of the | 


Northwest—that were a task hurculean, but of 
the chief commercial city of the Pacific North- 
west—Portland. 

Even as visitors to Rome—to still further 


carry out the Italian simile—go first to the | 


dome of St. Peters for a bird’s-eye view of the 
city, so would I that all could stand on the 
Heights back of Portland, where the Mult- 
nomah’s last signal-fire blazed, and gaze on the 
diversified view spread so entrancingly in even, 
widening circles bounded only by the limit of 
visual ken. 

But first let me give a brief resume of the 
reasons for comparing the Pacific Northwest, 
sloping toward the setting sun from the snow- 
capped Cascades, with sunny Italy. These rea- 
sons have been given time and time again in 
every letter, newspaper, or magazine article 
written from this country; and yet, to the new- 
comer, the climate never fails to impress with 
wonder and delight, while to those who have 
never visited the Western slope it can not be 
sufficiently lauded. 

While the rest of the United States suffers 
for six or seven months of the year from cold 
ranging from fifty-eight below to frigidty of less 
degree, even as far South as New Orleans and 
Florida, the coldest ever known in Portland 
was two above zero. Coming here from any part 
of the Union in, say January or February, one 
is wonder-stricken to find lawns with emerald 
greensward, and the temperature far above 
freezing. Marchand April, trying and uncer- 
tain months in most States, are beautiful in 
their sunny days—with the fattest of robins 
hopping among the violets, hyacinths, and 
English daisies of the lawns, and the wild cur- 
rant, trilliums, violets, and other favorites of 
the woodland wilds. 

An evidence of the mildness of the winter 
climate is found in the foreign trees which may 
be found in the list of decorative shrubs and 








trees growing in Portland’s public and private 
grounds. English yew and holly—the latter 
cannot be grown even in New York State; Aus- 
trian pine, the laurel, Oregon cedar, Port Or- 
ford cedar, juniper, larch (none of these indig- 
enous east of the Rockies); big redwood of 
California, Virginia red cedar—better known 
as arbor-vitae; Italian cypress, familiar in pict- 
ures of old-world gardens; English and Irish 
yew, the latter fastigiate—that is, growing 
straight and symmetrical asa column; Japanese 
pitesporum plumosa, whose branches are like curl- 
ing ostrich plumes, and whose coloring varies 
with the seasons and with cultivation;—these 
are someof the trees that may be seen, the foli- 
age or shape of which are strange to dwellers 
in colder latitudes. 

But to return to Portland Heights. Below 
is spread in orderly squares a city of nearly 
100,000 inhabitants. Magnificent public build- 
ings and churches, beautiful homes, tree em- 
bowered, and the solid blocks of a large whbole- 
sale district,reach to the glistening Willamette. 
Still farther toward the curving sky-line, in 
coldly-superb grandeur, is the culmination of 
scenic effect in the United States, as seen from 
any one city. Here are the sentinels that have 
watched the stars for eons; that have seen pre- 
historic man disappear, and the Indian give 
way to the white man, together with all the 
results of the latter’s energy as exemplified in 








a modern city whose growth in the last decade 
has been phenomenal. 

Tothe east, Mount Hood, one of the very few 
snow-capped peaks in the United States visible 
from a city of Portland’s size, rises to nearly 
12,000 feet, pure and white, the idol of every 
loyal Oregonian’s heart. It is the highest 
mountain in the State, and fromits summit on 
the night of July the Fourth appeared a brill- 
iant red light, which wound up the celebra- 
tion of that glorious day. Twice before had 
this great peak been illuminated as a part of 
Portland’s celebration of Independence Day, 
and by the same party. This year it was in 
honor of the National Editorial Association, 
which met here at that time. 

But Mount Hood is not the only snow-capped 
mountain to be seen by those sojourning in 
Portland. Not only is Mount Hood visible, but 
to the north is St. Helens, with Mount Rainier, 
just beyond, shouldering its massive bulk to the 
view. Adams is to the northeast, Jefferson to 
the southeast—all giants among mountains, 
with their heads towering two or more miles 
in the air, and their pure white sides shining 
in the sunlight. From far off in the northeast 
the shimmering waters of the great Columbia 
flow silently, while the eye follows the nearer 
course of the Willamette, passing through the 
city till it joins the larger river twelve miles 
away. 

Portland is admirably situated for a commer- 
cial city. Here, at the confluence of the two 
great rivers, one draining the valley of the Co- 
lumbia and the other that of the Willamette, 
vessels from all parts of the world are loaded 
with the products of a natural empire. It is 
the law of navigation that vessels will go as far 
inland as may be necessary to reach the area of 
production, or the most available point of dis- 
tribution. At Portland, vessels have all the 
advantages peculiar to a fresh-water harbor, 
one of which is the fact that no cleaning off of 
barnacles is necessary, since the fresh water is 
death to these parasites, and they drop off in a 
few days after the ship comes into port. 

It is the home port of over 1,700 miles of navi- 
gable waterways, which drain more than 300,- 
000 square miles of territory, a region equal in 
extent to New England, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, and Ohio. When the 
fact is considered that from every portion of 
this vast region Portland is reached by a con- 
tinual downhill haul, free from heavy grades, 
and that an undeveloped commercial field of 
fabulous wealth lies at her door in the Govern- 





FALLS OF THE WILLAMETTE RIVER AT OREGON CITY, TWELVE MILES ABOVE PORTLAND. 


(By courtesy of the Portland Oregonian.) 
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ment’s new Pacific possessions, some idea may 
be obtained of the brilliant future in store for 
the city. The commerce already established 
brought to her last year 304 vessels represent- 
ing 430,413 tons. 

Portland is celebrated for its conservatism 
and solid financial standing. It contains 1,079 
firms, representing a financial] strength of $21,- 
233,500. Of these there are four rated at over 
$1,000,000 each; seventy-five at over $50,000 
each, and two hundred sixteen at over $10,000 
each. Its wholesale trade is conservatively es- 
timated at $80,000,000 per annum. Its banks 
carry deposits aggregating $14,000,000, of which 
one-half is credited to national banks by the 
comptroller of the currency. Its commerce is 
growing more rapidly than that of any other 
part of the Pacific Coast. Its imports for the 
year ending June 30, 1898, were $1,438,748, and 
its exports were $13,374,341. Total imports for 
the thirteen years ending June 30, 1898, were 
$11,858,028, and the total exports amounted to 
$73,999,743—a grand total of $85,850,771. Out 
of a total of 27,350,008 bushels of wheat shipped 
from the four leading ports of the Pacific Coast 
for 1898, this city shipped 13,863,865 bushels, or 
over forty-nine per cent of the total. This is 
largely accounted for by the fact that all the 
wheat of the Willamette Valley must of neces- 
sity go to Portland because of its geographical 
position, it being located near the mouth of 
that river. In addition to this, all points east 
of the Cascade Mountains reach Portland by an 
all downhill haul, instead of being compelled 
to ship over a great mountain range by heavy 
grades. Then, too, the Columbia River is avail- 
able for cheap shipping, since the completion 
of the Government locks at the Cascade Rapids. 
The river itself contains the most important 
salmon fisheries on the globe. Since the estab- 
lishment of this industry over $75,000,000 worth 
of fish have been shipped to all parts of the 
world. Columbia River chinook salmon com- 
mand the highest price everywhere, and are fa- 
vorites with chefs the world over. Of twenty- 
one canneries, employing thousands of men, all 
but three are controlled by Oregon capital. If 





all the salmon that have been shipped from the 
Columbia River could be placed in freight-cars, 
they would make a solid train 280 miles long. 


+ * : | 
No other body of water of similar area ever pro- | 


duced such vast wealth in the same length of 
time. The present annual output is $3,000,000. 

The products of Oregon include mines, forests, 
fisheries, stock, fruit, and agricultural outputs. 
During 1898 the wheat product alone amounted 
to 22,000,000 bushels, the wool to 21,000,000 
pounds, and the lumber to 600,000,000 feet; and 
all of this, and as much more, is tributary to 
Portland. The fruit industry is in its infancy, 
yet from five counties in the Willamette Valley 
the output of prunes alone amounted to 6,000,- 
000 pounds last year. 

The city’s factories, street-cars, public and 
private lighting,are operated by electricity gen- 
erated by water-power at Oregon City, twelve 
miles distant. This was the first long-distance 
transmission plant in the world. Next to Ni- 
agara, the Willamette Falls furnish the largest 
available water-power in the United States, a 
statement authenticated by Government rec- 
ords. It may be also mentioned in passing that 
the second largest shipbuilding plant on the 
Pacific Coast is located here. It was in these 
yards that the Government torpedo boats Davis 
and Fox were built, the former making twenty- 
six miles an hour on her trial trip. 

Portland’s water supply is not surpassed in 
the world. In 1892 President Harrison, by 
proclamation, established the Bull Run Timber 
Reserve, containing 222 square miles, lying 
west from Mount Hood and embracing a rug- 
ged mountain district, covered with dense for- 


est and underbrush, in which the snows are re- | 


tained until very late in the summer. Streams 
flowing westward from Mount Hood have their 
sources in this reserve, besides which there are 
numerous lakes. There are no settlements, 
neither can there be, as the Government has 
made it a perpetual reservation for the protec- 
tion of Portland’s water supply. Owing to the 
dense undergrowth, and consequent protection 
of the soil, there is no need of a “settling res- 
ervoir.’’ The immediate source of supply is 


PORTLAND’S MAGNIFICENT HARBOR. 


Bull Run Lake, seven miles northwest from 
Mount Hood, at an elevation of 3,500 feet. The 
lake, one-half by three miles in extent, is very 
deep, and supplied by inflowing springs in the 
steep, rocky slopes surrounding it, which in 
turn are fed by water from smelting snow and 
rain. The only outlet for the lake is under an 
immense mass of shattered basalt, which fills 
the canyon at its northwest end. From the 
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ONE OF PORTLAND’S NOBLE VIEWS OF MT. HOOD.- 


base of this natural dam, 350 feet below the sur- 
face of the lake, the water gushes forth and 
forms Bull Run River, a tributary of the Sandy, 
which flows intotheColumbia. Bull Run River, 
after flowing very rapidly through a rocky can- 
yon nearly twenty miles, is tapped by a pipe 
forty-two inches in diameter, at a point thirty 
miles east of Portland and 720 feet above low 
tide in the Willamette River. A portion of the 
water, without being stored in any reservoir, 
flows through the thirty miles of pipe directly 
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into the distributing mains of the city, at the | of whom are not property holders. As soon as | woodenware, etc., a goodly growth for a period 


rate of 24,000,000 gallons per day. The pipe is 
buried deep in the ground, and is thoroughly 
protected from heat; and in crossing the Wil- 
lamette River it is laid in a trench dredged be- 
low the bottom of the ship channel. The water 
reaches the city in seven hours, as cool and 
sparkling as when it left the river, and it does 
not need ice to make it palatable. All this origi- 








HOOD.—RBy courtesy of the Portland Oregonian. 


nally cost $2,900,000, in thirty year five-per-cent 
bonds, on which the premium was $222,200.70. 
To this should be added the net profits for 
twelve years, $851,428.16, which has been used 
to extend mains and for other construction 
work, making a grand total of cost to the city 
of $3,973,628.86. Nocharge is made by the water 
commission for water used by the city, and 
there is no water tax charged up to the prop- 
erty owners. The revenues of the commission 
are exclusively from consumers, three-fourths 








the construction work is completed, the net 
revenue will be converted into a sinking-fund 
to pay the bonds. As a result of pure water | 
in unlimited quantities, Portland’s record for 
healthfulness is not surpassed anywhere, its | 
death rate—9.5 per cent for the last five years— 
being lower than any other city of its size in 
the Union. 

Though the exact date when a city enters | 
upon any particular line of development can | 
seldom be named, it is certain that Portland | 
had made a very considerable advance toward 
her position as a center of trade and commerce | 
before manufacturing in any line, save only the | 
staples of flour and lumber, was ever thought | 
of. Until within the last few years the coun- 
try was too sparsely settled to make a direct | 
demand for home-manufactured articles on any | 
considerable scale, and it was not till the year 
1886 that the era of progress began. Even then | 
the full extent of the field for which Port- | 
land might successfully manufacture was not 
realized; in fact, it is only now beginning to be | 
realized that, in a considerable number of arti- 
cles at least, the field includes not only the 
whole Pacific Coast, but South America, the 
Sandwich Islands, China, The Philippines, and | 
Japan. 

Though some of her manufactures were in 
existence and operating in a small way in 1886, 
the great bulk of the manufacturing done at 
Portland prior to that date consisted only of 
the staples previously mentioned. At the pres- 
ent time, though largely increased, they do not 
constitute more than a tenth of the whole; and 
among the articles manufactured, aside from | 
flour and lumber, are pig-iron, cast-iron pipe, 
iron-work, wrought and cast—such as machin- | 
ery, boilers, fences, etc.; stoves, woolen cloth, | 
blankets, furniture, sash, doors and blinds, 
wagons and carriages, decorated glass, paint, 
oil, soap, bags, tents and awnings, pottery, 
brick, boots and shoes, paper, street-cars, chairs, 
burial-caskets, trunks and valises, show-cases, 
rope, uniforms, brooms, matches, canned fruits 
and vegetables, leather, linseed-oil, war-vessels, 
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VIEW OF THE CITY OF PORTLAND, ORF., FROM THE BEAUTIFUL WILLAMETTE RIVER. 


| been transferred to canvas. 


of only fifteen years. The city never was in a 
more prosperous condition as regards manufact- 
uring industries. Its citizens have recently 
raised $30,000 as a subsidy to secure the Doern- 
berger Furniture Company, an enterprise that 
will furnish employment to 300 men. 

To those who desire an outing of a day ora 
week, Portland offers a choice of river, sea, or 
mountain. Chief among these excursions is 
the annual outing of the Mazamas, an organ- 
ized mountain-club, with headquarters in Port- 


| land, that spends two to three weeks every 


summer in scientific and pleasurable excur- 
sions to some one of the many mountains in the 
Pacific Northwest. For those who cannot spare 
the time, or who are not disposed to such ardu- 
ous exertions, the sea, which is only four hours’ 
away by rail and a little longer by boat, invites 
with its thundering surf and delightful beaches. 
Still another trip, of which thousands from the 
East, as well as the native ‘‘Web-foots” avail 
themselves every summer, is the trip to The 
Dalles of the Columbia. This trip is equal to 
the famous ride up the Hudson. The Palisades 
are as grand, and the gleaming shower of Mult- 
nomah Falls, which Indian legend says was 
once the falling tresses of a maiden; the strange 
formation of Rooster Rock and the Pillars of 
Hercules, which are absent from the Eastern 
River, add their quota to the enjoyment of the 
scene. The entire country, however, is one vast 
picnic-ground. Lovely scenery abounds on every 
hand. Some of the landscapes are grandly 
beautiful, and in many instances they have 
Naught can be 
more enjoyable than a steamer ride up or down 
the majestic Willamette. The city’s location 
is an ideal one, whether viewed esthetically, or 
with the cold, practical eye of business. Then 
the railways—they remain to travel over. They 
leave Portland just as spokes leave a hub, and 


| they radiate to every point of the compass. 


The Oregon Railroad and Navigation Company, 
a corporation I love for its uniform courtesy as 
well as for its great enterprise, affords a ride 
along the Columbia River and into the State 
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of Washington that isa puredelight. It brings 
a vast passenger and freight traffic to the city, 
and it carries from the town millions of dollars’ 
worth of products annually. The old Northern 
Pacific runs to Portland, also, and so does the 


Southern Pacific, and the Astoria and Columbia | 
| for company’s sake, and occupied by their re- 


River road. 

I have spoken of the wealth that has concen- 
trated here. With wealth come luxury and 
culture—social advantages, and home refine- 
ment. All these are found in Portland. Itis 
a thoughtful, a progressive community. In- 
deed, what else can be expected of a people that 
read such a journal as the Oregonian, a paper 
that has a national reputation, and which 
wields an influence out of all proportion to the 
population of the States it circulatesin? Its 
editors are among the most erudite in the 
Union. Oregonian opinions are copied every- 





; HUNTING & WOOD-RAT. ; 


Two little claim-shanties in a wide, wide sea 
of bunch-grass, built close to the dividing line, 


spective owners,—Jack and Jenny in the one 
case, and James and Mary and the children in 


| the other case, Eastern tenderfeet, all. 


The occupation of holding down aclaim merely 
for pre-emption is not a laborious one, and falls 
mostly to the women and children concerned, 
the bread-winners of the household often making 
of the ranch only a rendezvous for nights and 
Sundays. 

So, Jenny and Mary and the latter’s children, 


in the fastness of the Washington foothills, wore | 


old clothes, did fancy-work, took long walks, 





light enough to read by, and the rising moon 
making a horse visible on the hill-top half a mile 
away, the darkness that reigned was not in the 
least degree intense. 

Suddenly the stillness was rent by a whoop,— 
| @ veritable war-whoop, thought the frightened 
| flock for a moment,—but the whooper, in this 

case, was ten-year-old Bennie, and the whoop 
| was not one of menace, but of mortal terror. 
| “T seen him, and he run right over me!”’ yelled 
the frightened Ben. 

“Shut up! you’ve been dreaming,” counseled 
philosophic Tom. 

‘*He had ears as big as mine! It was the devil, 
I know!” pursued the demoralized Ben, clinging 
| close to his mother, who had with difficulty es- 
| tablished the correlation of lamps and matches, 

unused for weeks, and who now held a light in 
| her hand. 
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THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, PORTLAND, OREGON. 


where, and they are truly molders of public 
thought. There are many other excellent pub- 
lications; there are libraries and schools, clubs 
and churches—all educational in one way or 
another. I can think of no city that offers 
greater residential inducements. Clean streets 
and avenues, lovely parks, fine homes, costly 
business blocks, magnificent scenery, local cult- 
ure and enterprise—all these make Oregon’s 
metropolis the one place in a thousand to re- 
side in. 





ooo 

AN INDIAN TAILor.—A Scotland, 8S. D., dry- 
goods merchant has employed a Sioux Indian to 
do the tailoring in his establishment. Thered 
man is educated, and is said to be an expert in 
his line. Poor Lo is slowly advancing. 


| snared ground-squirrels for the dog to shake, and 


finally grew so intrepid in their solitary strong- 
hold as to pass the night, if necessary without 
other masculine protectors than the two valiant 
youths of ten and twelve, who thirsted for Indian 
warfare, but sent their little sisters to the door 
on the few occasions when anybody knocked. 
One summer evening when the women and 
children, in fond security, garrisoned the little 


camp, and the late-lingering twilight made bed- | 


time optional, the children, tired at last with 
their favorite pastime of romping out of doors 
in their night-clothes, to which had been added 
the fresh dissipation of digging for spruce-gum 
among the logs ofa brand-new wood-pile, at length 


| straggled into their cots and thus brought about 
a greatsilence. With the westernsky reflecting 


| A sudden “zip” of something along a rafter 
| overhead convinced the most skeptical that the 
intruder was no figment of a dream, and when 
| the light fell full upon the singular countenance 
| of the beast which satcontemplatively regarding 
| the little company from Tom’s saddle, which 
| hung aloft, they would each and all have cheer- 
fully corroborated Ben’s testimony with regard 
| to its ears. A fusillade of stove-wood and tin- 
ware dislodged the visitor from his first perch, 
_and then from another, and yet another, with- 
| out hitting him or coming anywhere near him; 
| always striking where he had been, where he 
| was going to be, but never where he was. 
Snip, the dog, joined in the campaign and finally 
| chased the thing down a hole in the floor, where 
|an enormous knot had fallen out, and then he 
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lay down to watch the hole—while the exhausted 
hunters went back to undisturbed dreams. 

Next day, upon consulting the meager sources 
of information available, it was decided that the 


disturbing apparition was of the species Neotoma | 


cinerea, or Rocky Mountain wood-rat, and that it 
must have come out of the wood-pile before men- 
tioned. 

In the midst of their investigations the sound 


| 
| 
| 


of animated conversation among Jenny’s chick- | 


ens—faithful guardians of the peace, in general— 
called their mistress into the back-yard. There 
was the serpent of their Eden, his ratship, 


hustling in and out of the hole in the under- | 


pinning of the house, watched menacingly and 
with hostile demonstrations by the whole flock 
of speculative and suspicious hens. 

For two days that hole was watched in vain for 


an opportunity of shutting the invader out, while ' 


ings when, on turning the board over, the imp- 
ish wearer of abnormal ears whisked out un- 
harmed!--a providential depression in the ground, 
just large enough to hold him and just deep 
enough to escape the pressure of the board, hav- 
ing preserved his life. 

But Jenny’s blood was up, and she pursued 
him so hotly to the wood-pile that the embar- 
rassed rodent mistook his usual place of entrance 
to that stronghold, and when Jack came home 
that evening, Jenny met him with her hands be- 
hind her. 

“Do you remember,” she asked, tragically, 
‘*how Uncas came back into camp after his first 
sally in search of Arrowhead, and sat and waited 
his father’s invitation before displaying the 
bloody scalp?” 

‘“*‘Well, Uncas,” queried Jack, ‘‘what is it?” 
and for answer, Jenny held up that portion of the 














truly representative of hundreds of other sim- 
ilar instances, that the editor feels justified in 
reproducing it. In a recent letter to the pub- 
lisher, Mr. E. A. Weber of Fifth and Isabella 
streets, Newport, Ky., says: 

‘Please find enclosed twenty cents in stamps, 
for which kindly send me the latest number 


| of your magazine. 


‘It may be of interest to you to know that, 
through reading your excellent and progressive 
monthly, several young men of this city have 
located in the State of Washington, and are 
doing splendidly. The people of the North- 


western States cannot give too much support 
to such a magazine as you are publishing.”’ 
THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE has a strong cir- 
culation in other States as well asin those that 
are strictly Northwestern. 
lent class of people 


It goes to an excel- 
to progressive men and 
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potatoes, spoons, combs, soap, and trinkets dis- 
appeared constantly from both cabins, and night 
was made sleepless by constant and uncanny 
noises and the futile sallies of men, women, chil- 
dren, and dog. 

On the third day Jenny registered a vow to 
have the creature’s scalp or to leave the ranch 
in his possession, as life was becoming worthless 
under such a strain. Giving up the day to the 
task, she succeeded at last in blocking the hole 
under the house when the creature was out, and 
valiantly met him, in his returning rush around 
the corner of the house, with a wide board, 
which she plumped down upon him and jumped 


upon, with an exultant yell of victory that | 


brought her fellow sufferers from the other 
cabin toshare hertriumph. Imagine their feel- 











HOMES AND HOSPITALS, PORTLAND, OREGON. 


| rat’s furry caudal appendage which had broken 
off in her hand as the animal escaped into the 
wood-pile. 

Whether Monsieur Neotoma was executed by 
his tribe,likea Chinaman who has lost his queue, 
or thought the hints he had received too palpable 
to be overlooked by a self-respecting rodent, is 
not known, but, though they afterward found his 
cache of plunder, they neither saw nor heard 
him more. E. BARNARD FOOT. 


* 
* 


KENTUCKIANS IN WASHINGTON. 


It is not often that THe NorRTHWEST MaG- 
AZINE cares to say a word in its own favor, but 
| the following unsolicited compliment, from an 
| entire stranger, is so much to the point and so 








women, and it isso truthful in its statements, 
respecting conditions and opportunities in its 
own particular field, that it is accepted as a re- 
liable authority. This gives it an influence 
which but few publications possess, and it is 
not strange that its good work produces great 
results. The merchant, the manufacturer, the 
farmer, the stockman, the fruit-grower, the 
miner—all are interested in, and all have prof- 
ited by, the tireless efforts of this magazine dur- 
ing the past seventeen years. It has promoted 
settlement, hastened development of natural 
resources, and been a constant and unwavering 
advocate of Northwestern interests generally. 
Indeed, it is quite generally admitted, by the 
press and by the public alike, that in all these 
respects THE NORTHWEST stands pre-eminent. 
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Patience on a—Fence. 


A man at Laureat, N. D., put in the day sit- 
ting on the fence looking for a total eclipse 
which he read would happen on the 28th of 
May. He was pretty mad when he went home 
and read the sun’s ad. in the Rolla Star, to 
learn that the performance was to take place 
May 28, 1900. He gota rain-check, and will 
try again.—(frufton (N. D.) Record. 


He Discovered It. 

Comanche Bill was in town recently shak- 
ing hands with old acquaintances and friends. 
Bill was here when the placers were made, and 
is yet quite capable of giving boxing-lessons to 
a grizzly bear. 

Upon being asked if he had ever been in New 
York, he looked upon the questioner with con- 
tempt, and replied, ‘‘Why, darn it, man, I dis- 
covered it.’’ He was thinking of New York 
Gulch, and not of New York City.—Gurnet 

Mont. Mining News. 


A Mean doke. 

Mrs. S. P. Purdy was the victim of a prac- 
tical joke—one of the meanest kind of jokes to 
be found in the joke category—last week, says 
the Athena (Ore.) ’ress. It was perpetrated 
by Sanford Stone, aided and abetted by Mr. 
Purdy. 

While plowing, Mr. Stone found three owl- 
eggs, and took them to the house and informed 
Mrs. Purdy that they were Chinese pheasants’ 
eggs. The good lady put them under a mother- 
ly old hen which was known to be reliable in 
the incubating business. In due course of 
time the eggs hatched, and there were three of 
the ugliest little fuzzy owlets imaginable. 

One of them was delicate, and Mrs. Purdy 
placed it in the brooder, where it could receive 
her personal attention. The two men had con- 
siderable fun watching Mrs. Purdy propagat- 
ing owls instead of game-birds, as she supposed; 
but there will be a day of reckoning a few 
weeks hence. 


He took a ‘‘Skyfugle’’ Degree. 


A man in Cannon Falls joined one of the 
numerous lodges which infest the place, against 
the gentle admonitions of his wife. Being 
something of a joker, he persuaded himself into 
the belief that this was a rare occasion to play 
a joke on his wife; so, after he had been in- 
itiated at the lodge-room, he went to the drug- 
store and bought a quarter's worth of sticking- 
plaster, which he cut in strips and pasted in 
criss-cross shape on his face and hands. Then 
he streaked a white handkerchief with red 
paint and tied it around his head, placed one 
arm in a sling, and went home. 

In answer to the queries of his frightened 
wife, he said they had been giving him the sky- 
fugle degree at the lodge, but instead of com- 
ing back through theskylight in the hall, when 
they tossed him up, they threw him clear over 
the building and he lit in the alley back of the 
hardware store—on a pile of harrows, plows, 
and scrap-iron. 

His wife was horror stricken, and wanted to 
know if there was no law to punish fools who 
would insist in joining such heathenish lodges? 





| 


Some of the neighbors have since told itaround | him a fair trial. You like him so well that 
and about, that when the wife found out that | you keep him another year. And he serves 


her husband had been fooling her, he was com- 
pelled to buy more sticking-plaster to cover 
some very serious abrasions along the side of 
his nose and above one eye. Bethis as it may, 
he never told his wife anything about the 
other degrees in that lodge.—Cannon Falls 


( Minn.) Beacon. 


She is Tall and Fair. 

She is tall, and fair, and very sweet. Her 
home is in one of the suburbs of the city. This 
spring a friend from Winona visited her, and 
the two girls went down-town the day the 
Winona maiden returned home. 

“At what time does your train leave?’’ in- 


| quired the fair one. 





“T think it is at 7:30,"’ said the other, ‘“‘but I 
must inquire.”’ 


the office,’’ said the 
hostess. 

They walked into the corner drug-store, and, 
with a charming smile, she made the apoth- 
ecary glad to call up the railroad ticket-office 


| for her. 
‘Hello!’ she said sweetly. ‘Will you please | 


tell me at what time the 7:30 train leaves for 
Winona?”’ 
And when she received the answer, ‘*The 7:30 


train usually leaves at 7:30, and will tonight,” | 


she realized that the clerk was smiling, and 
was glad that the man at the ticket-office 
could not see as well as hear her over the 
*phone.—St. Paul ( Minn.) Globe. 


The Waiter Collapsed. 
I was io an all-night restaurant the other 
night, somewhere about 11 o’clock, perched on 


a stool and waiting expectantly for a stew 
which I had ordered. The front door of the | 


restaurant suddenly opened wide, and a young 
woman entered who, from her flashy attire, 
glaringly large hat and obtrusive manner, 
evidently belonged to theclass which hovers on 
the seamy side of life. 

The waiter brightened up and remarked to 
me: 

“There's a big order coming from that wo- 
man, and I get a quarter on the side, see?” 

He went into the kitchen in response to the 


| other morning. 
“Why, I’ll go into the next drug-store and | 
| telephone for you to 


you in a way that insures his re-engagement 
| for still another year, and then anotber. Isn’t 
that a good business principle?”’ 

The orator paused, and smiled down at his 
listeners. Before he could resume, however, a 
shrill voice from the middle of the crowd inter- 
rupted him: 

“Say,” said the voice; ‘‘how is it when the 
hired man gets to thinkin’ he owns the hull 
darned farm?”’ 

It took the wind all out of the governor, as 
he himself afterward admitted, and he got 
over that argument as quickly as possible. 





He was Resting. 

It was do or die with him as he toiled up the 
long grade of the Lake Union bicycle path the 
He held the handlebars with a 
grip of death to stay the wobbling front wheel, 
and huge beads of perspiration dropped with a 
gentle patter from his forehead to the cinder- 
strewn ground beneath him. The doctor had 
ordered him to ride, and riding he was, with 
the specter of fatty degeneration of the heart 
at his elbow. 

But for a dainty pair of boots, his ruin would 
never have occurred; but as it was, the temp- 
tation was too great, and he fell. Asshe flashed 
by him on the down grade, her face flushed 
with excitement and her golden curls flutter- 
ing under the brim of her jaunty sailor hat, he 
dared for the moment to turn his head, and 
the damage was done. Down a fifteen-foot 
embankment he went, in a shimmering halo 
of polished spokes and shining enamel, to land 
in a disorganized heap at the bottom. 

“Are you hurt?” shouted the bicycle girl’s 
escort, slackening his pace to survey the 
wreck. 

“Hurt be 





!? shouted the heavyweight, 


| turning loose 260 pounds of bottled wrath. 


cook’s summons,and brought out several orders, | 


and while doing so the bell in the stall occupied 
by the woman rang three times. 

‘“‘Hully gee!’’ said the waiter. ‘‘She’s in a hur- 
ry;’’ and he rushed off to take her order. 

She was a loud-voiced female, and when the 
waiter entered the stall she shouted out: 

‘Bring me a bun sandwich, and don’t be so 
darn long in getting it!’ 

The waiter collapsed, but took his revenge 
by picking out for her the thickest, hardest, 
and measliest-looking bun in the house. 


A Fatal Interruption. 


They were telling political stories in a down- 
town office the other day, says a Minneapolis 


time lieutenant-governor of North Dakota. 

He was on the stump during a Presidential 
campaign, and was putting in his best licks in 
the rural districts. One afternoon he tackled 
a lotof Pembina County farmers, and opened 
upon them in his usual way. 

‘Friends,’ he said, “I know you area sen- 
sible, hard-headed lot of honest toilers. You 
are not to be moved by sophistry or foolish de- 
ceptions. I have only to look around me to as- 
sure myself that you know a good thing when 
you see it. Now, let us suppose that one of 
you farmers has a hired man. You may feel a 
little doubt of him at the outset, but you give 


“T’m only resting, you idiot!” 

“Serves you right for rubbering at my girl, 
you old porpoise! Enjoy yourself,’”’ retorted 
the bicycle youth. And he rode on, while the 
fallen rider swore and disentangled himself 
from his wheel.—Seattle ( Wash.) Post-Intelligencer. 


Had a Concert, as Usual. 

I once boarded with a woman who had a cat 
to kill. She spoke to her husband several 
times each day about killing this cat, and he 
promised that as soon as he could get the tools 
he would perform the ceremony; but, having 
a horse to water and the mail to get twice a 
day, he really had little time to kill a cat. 

One day the woman asked me if I would re- 
move the cat. I did not like to do it, but I 
knew the cat would be better dead than alive, 
for it wasa bad cat. Itscratched the children, 
skimmed the milk, got on top of the barn, and 
hollered all night louder than a steamboat 
whistle. Every one in town was sick of this 
cat, and hated to see it live. 

I came home early, one night, and told the 


| woman that I would kill the cat on an empty 
paper, and somebody recalled the tale of a one- | 





stomach. The cat was out in the wood-shed 
looking over music for the night concert, and 
I took up an old pistol which looked like the 
hind leg of a horse. It belonged to the wo- 
man’s grandfather, and had been loaded twelve 
years for bear. 

The cat sat on a chunk of wood and looked 
into the muzzle of the gun, and without a word 
of parting, I turned my head and pulled the 
trigger. Thecat moved away at the same time, 
and the chunk of lead intended for the cat 
went into a new wash-boiler. The cat ran out 
of the wood-shed and under the house. I took 
a shotgun and went down cellar after it. I 
could see it under the front part of the house, 
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looking out of a couple of thirty-two-candle- 
power eyes. I aimed the shotgun, and pulled 
the trigger. 

The noise that that gun made down in that 
one-horse potato cellar would have put a boiler 
factory to sleep. Everything in that house 
turned over twice; and the cat, which had 
pulled the same time I did, had a concert that 
evening as usual.—Grafton (N. D.) Record. 


The Reporter in Trouble. 


We would be highly pleased if some one 
would come in and subscribe, and so help to 
heal our wounded feelings over a sad event 
that happened to us while out making the reg- 
ular reporting rounds. Our treatment was 
such that it broke us all up and nearly drove 
us to drinking, which would have been real 
bad, if you stop to consider that our finances 
are exhausted and that our credit is no good. 
If you will glance over our weekly receipts, you 
will no longer wonder, when we change our 
clothes, why we take the ones we have on off, 
and then put ’em right back on again; there- 
fore it is not strange that a lady who is not 
very well acquainted with us, and on whom 
we called to get a little information regarding 
a social event that took place just prior to our 
call, treated us in the manner we will now at- 
tempt to describe. 

Putting on our best Sunday smile, we ap- 
proached the door and boldly knocked. Our 
application for admission was answered by the 
lady of the house with a broom in her hand. 
We paid our respects to this person of state, 
and began: 

‘‘Madam, I——”’ 

‘““Now, look here,” said the lady, ‘‘you are 
the fourth loafer that has called here this 
morning for a hand-out, and I want you to un- 
derstand, that just because I have mercy ona 
lot of good-for-nothings I am not a-going to 
feed every one that knocks at my door.”’ 

Tears of indignation were in her eyes; and it 
was only with an effort that we repressed a sob. 

‘But, madam, I would like——”’ 

She stopped us by saying: 

‘The wood is all sawed; get out!’’ 

“But, madam, would you please-——”’ 

Whack !!! 

Do you remember the time when your loving 
mother used to dust your clothes for you? Well, 
ours were dusted in proper style, and the first 
friend we met exclaimed: 

“By gosh! You must be going somewhere, 
Frank? Why, you are all brushed up!” 

We don’t exactly remember, but according 
to the way we felt we should judge that we 
had been brushed up, brushed down,and brushed 
crossways. Therefore take pity, and bring in 
the price of a subscription, so that we can pur- 
chase a suit of clothes and thus escape being 
treated in like manner the next time we are 
out reporting.— Rosalia ( Wash.) Citizen. 


A Few Matrimonial Descriptions. 

Some weeks ago the Helix paper of thisState 
published a list of marriageable bachelors, giv- 
ing their accomplishments, attainments, etc., 
in painstaking detail. This week the Press, 
after careful investigation and with the char- 
itable purpose of assisting the Helix bachelors 
to married life, appends the following list of 
marriageable maids in this neck o’ woods, with 
the sole end in view of helping the good cause 
along. Should the present list find satisfactory 
and speedy settlement in life, we have others 
in reserve—in fact, more to follow: 

Miss Sarsaparilla Sodapop—Blonde. Coal- 
black eyes; straight, curly hair, wavy when curl- 
ing-iron is used; will agree to wear hair both 
day andnight. Weight, 180. Only proviso in- 
sisted on is that husband must split wood and 











furnish plenty of chewing-gum; also ice-cream | 


soda in season. Can play piano, but prefer 
milking cows. Age, 37. 
Mrs. Lucas McGlue— Widow. Age, 30; weight, 


200. Amacrackerjack sock-mender, and delight | 
in fancy needlework; am of a generous, meek dis- | 


position, but can run the mansion should occa- 
sion requireit. Prefer to live intown. A good 
dancer. Would seriously consider proposition 


from a gentleman living in town who has mon- | 


ey to burn. A calf-raiser or a manager of a 
chopmill would do. 


Miss Ambolina Snow—Just agirl. Wouldbe | 


willing to hitch up with any good Helix farmer. 


Description: petite, with a slight tendency to | 
embonpoint; complexion sandy; nose, retrousse | 
—tip-tilted like a rose petal; eyes of the very | 
latest military blue, shading to a beautiful | 


Paris green, with a dreamy come-after-me-or- 


you’ll-lose-me-look; wear a lovely set of false | 
teeth, keep them in mouth on retiring. Wear | 
No. 4 shoe on No. 6 foot. Can’t dance, but pre- | 
fer a man who can; delight in doing ‘‘chores’”’ | 


and other light, frivolous recreation only to be 
found onafarm. Havea pet cat that must go 


slightly freckled, and have two dainty little 
warts on right hand that are just too cute for 
anything. Don’t like cats, but am partial to 
poodle-dogs.— Athena (Ore.) Press. 





Gim Gee's Badger. 

Gim Gee Wiz, the Chinee hummer, is sore 
distressed and wounded in spirit, and has 
| sworn vengeance against the party who made 
him a present of a fine large badger the other 
day. Notwithstanding the fact that he had 
| been told of its fighting qualities, he allowed 
his sporting proclivities to get the upper hand 
of his better judgment; and when he was ready 
to run the animal through his sausage-grinder, 
he turned it loose in the kitchen and called in 
his favorite dog, which immediately made a 
lunge at the badger, who took a mouthful and 
| commenced to claw. 
| ‘The dog’s heart was broken, and so was Gim’s, 
and, if it had been possible, the fight would 
have been called off; but mysterious fate held 
the ruling of the set-to. When the dog yelled 
| for mercy, Gee Wiz climbed onto a warm stove; 
| but when the contestants went up against it, 





A FEW MATRIMONIAL DESCRIPTIONS. 


“Miss Jessamina Angelina Peppersauce. Can sing a solo without stopping every watch in the audience or breaking 


the window-panes, and am slightly freckled.” 


with me whentaken. Address care Press office. 

Miss Essalina Acquineldo—Spinster. Prefer 
man who works on section and stays out late 
nights. Good cook,and would much rather split 
wood than manipulate piano. Age, 41; black 
hair, ruddy complexion, and have temper 
enough to filea saw. At present am employed 
in running a milk-wagon and writing serial 
stories for the Inland Homestead, but prefer to 
settle down to private life. Am of Irish de- 
cent, but won’t take in washing. Address me 
atAthena post-office, or care of Homestead. Am 
a good catch, and consider myself the chance 
of a lifetime for any man. 

Miss Jessamina Angelina Peppersauce—Any 
one in the Helix list would suit me, although I 
have a penchant for a man with a bald head, 
but who wears a wig. I am of a mild, even dis- 
position, having never yet been married. De- 
test living in town. Farmer is my choice. Can 
sing a solo without stopping every watch in the 
audience or breaking the window-panes. Reside 
in another State, but like Oregon climate. 
Weight over 100; complexion nondescript; 


| he came down with the rest of the debris. 

| He still retained his presence of mind, how- 
| ever, and with remarkable agility mounted a 
table, from which he fired everything avail- 
able at the badger. Even the sausage-grinder 
landed across the dog’s head, and inflicted a 
scalp-wound that blinded him and caused him 
to yell still louder. 

Gim took a fit, jumped through a window, 
and landed in aslop barrel. ‘“‘—,+*,J*||—ki-yi 
tuna muck ah hi,’’ could be heard between 
mouthsful of slop for blocks around. His loud 
screaming and wild gesticulations, coupled 
with the din going on inside, startled the 
neighbors, who rushed to the rescue. 

“Heep quick! Melican man ketchee gun; he 
cot tame sunaka blich; killy my bes dlog.”’ 

More slop. The neighbors pulled him up, 
left him hanging limp over the edge of the bar- 
rel, went in, and soon had the badger back in 
its cage. Gim floundered out, fed the badgera 
piece of meat with a bomb in it, and now the 
carpenters are putting a new roof on the kitch- 





en.—" Bent,’ in Pasco (Wash.) News-Recorder. 
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-_ SOUND AND GRAY’S HARBOR CANAL. 


By Elias J. Payn. 


Knowledge is profit. 
intelligence which shortens the distance be- 
tween competitive points for commercial su- 


premacy is a source of profit to the intervenient | 


commerce on the shorter route, as it brings 
manufacturers, merchants, and their markets 


in closer communication with oneanother. It | 


is rendered still more profitable by every way, 
discovered and forced into activity, which ob- 
literates space through the saving of time and 
thus increases commerce, since it completes the 
demand before the user may be tempted to 
make shift or to have recourse to other expedi- 
ents. Trade activity of this nature creates 
new demand, and this new demand will give 
employment for profit, thus contributing to in- 
dustrial and to general happiness. 
life, must breathe and bloom by the contribu- 
tion of the by-products of trade which furnish 
traffic between points at a living profit—for 
ballast either way, of unprofitable merchandise 
to the carrier, is a premonition of impending 
loss, while with paying traffic both ways there 
is sure growth and profit. On the foundation 
of these commercial axioms I propose to inter- 
pret, through the eloquence of proofs, the 
weighty necessity for the construction of the 
Puget Sound and Gray’s Harbor Canal, and the 
stability of the trade that would be secured 
thereby for them and for the nation at large. 

However beneficial a waterway to connect 
the two oceans may be, it is not sufficient for 
the exigencies of the demands of the commerce 
of our times—especially for the future trade of 
the Pacific; and however valuable the enter- 
prise may be to the nation at large, the great 
Central States, with all their manufacturers, 
and the products of soil and mine, must for- 
ever find a shorter route, both in distance and 
time, if they would be benefited by the growth 
of this Western empire through the opening 
Pacific trade with the Orient. In every por- 
tion of the Republic, and by the commercial 
centers of the world, it is recognized that events 
now transpiring place us face to face with a 
new epoch of great import. This epoch holds 
within its embrace the larger destiny of the Pa- 
cific Coast cities, especially those on Puget 
Sound, a destiny brought on by the civilizing 
commercial growth of the three hundred and 
three millions of souls in the Orient, whose 
trade has increased since 1851 a thousand per 
cent—while Europe, with its great changes 
and widely advertised facts of commerce, only 
shows a growth of thirty per cent. It is ad- 
mitted that this Oriental trade is centered on 
Puget Sound, and an incalculable volume of 
commerce may be expected to result from na- 
tional influences that are now being exerted in 
the Orient. The reason for this is that, all 
other things being equal, the route having the 
greatest advantage will be the one nearest to 
the axial line of the world’s commerce, which 
American route may be drawn on the map as 
nearly a straight line between Manila, Yoko- 
hama, and Puget Sound, a distance officially 
stated as 290 miles shorter than from the Phil- 
ippines to San Francisco. 

Today three-quarters of our direct Oriental 
trade passes through Puget Sound ports and over 
the transcontinental railways. This trade will 
always follow this route,as the costlier merchan- 
dise, by the saving of time across the Pacific 
Ocean of nearly 300 miles, and the quick transit 
across the continent in four to six days, and the 
saving of insurance rates and the interest on val- 
ues, will more than repay the difference in rates 
between interoceanic points of the Nicaraguaor 
Panama canals,as time means discount and dis- 


| 


Trade, as | 








Every advance in that | 


count means money. Commercially speaking, 


there are no benefits in the interoceanic canals | 


for the Northeastern, Central, or Northwest- 
ern States that cannot be subserved by Puget 
Sound ports. Quick transit is what aids con- 
sumption, reduces freight rates, and assists the 
sale and exportation of goods, giving our mills 
an opportunity to compete with the products 
of the world; and as this trade is today doneon 
the very close margin of one or two per cent 
profit, it would seriously handicap our trade in 
competition with our competitors of the Old 
World, were rapid transit not available. Our 
manufacturers cannot afford to keep valuable 
goods in transit for sixty or ninety days, when 
they can find their markets and return in a far 
shorter time. There is not an intelligent man- 
ufacturer in this country who is not striving 
with the hope of sharing in this great Oriental 
trade; for the struggle for the commercial su- 
premacy of the world is to be waged for the con- 
trol of this Far East commerce. 

In presenting Puget Sound, and the advan- 
tages of and necessities for the construction of 
the Puget Sound and Gray’s Harbor Canal, I do 
so realizing that national trade on the Pacific 
shores is for the benefit of the whole nation. 
This projected canal is worthy of immediate 
construction—justified by the present and fu- 
ture needs of commerce, and the security it will 
afford to our shipping under the stress of war. 
I do not present Puget Sound interests as a 
question in competition with the trade of Eu- 
rope or with our own seaboard on the Atlantic, 
but for the simple reason that Puget Sound 
ports are the most profitable arrived at by arti- 
ficial traffic routes, whereby the great interior 
States may reach the seaboard East and West, 
furnishing employment to their numerous fac- 
tories, and thus bringing wealth tothe mill- 
ions of workers who are ready to take advan- 
tage of the markets of the world, especially to 
supply civilizing necessities to the hundreds of 
millions on the Pacific, whose commerce was es- 
timated by a London statistician at one billion 
pounds for the year 1898. In considering the 
future of the trade of the Great West, and of its 
possibilities, I am reminded of the fact that, 
within the memory of the living, there has 
been built west of the Mississippi one-half of 
the present railroad mileage of the United 
States; and in a few years the transcontinental 
railways will double in number, all centering 
on Puget Sound, for the rise of the transpacific 
steamers has given an enormous impetus to the 
Pacific international trade. 

Puget Sound is the commercial center of the 
Pacific, just as London is the commercial cen- 
ter of the European continent—just as Liver- 
pool is the entrepot of American commerce in 


‘Great Britain—just as New York is the empire 


city of the Atlantic States. 

When other Pacific ports are being fostered 
by the Government to retain trade and prestige, 
and the dockyards on the Atlantic are found 
unserviceable, and earthquakes shatter the 
buildings of Mare Island when they are most 
needed, costing $300,000 for repairs, the nation- 
al war vessels enter this great inland sea that 
is clear of shoals, sandbars, and darkly-hidden 
rocks, and find commerce worthy of a great na- 
tion being transacted there; and anywhere 
along its two thousand miles of shore-line can 
be found an easy landing-place, with the Gov- 
ernment dockyard intact to receive the war- 
rior fleets seeking repairs after their battles in 
the West and East Indies for the glory of this 
great nation. 

There is no reason why Puget Sound should 


| 


not become one of the great manufacturing 
centers of the world. Even such eminent author- 
ity as Charles H. Foote, president of the Chi- 
cago Steel Works, says ‘‘that Washington steel 
might possibly be manufactured so as to com- 
pete with the Eastern material.’’ Her coal- 
beds are barely opened; new discoveries of su- 


| perior coal are of general occurrence; bitu- 





minous coals already have a commercial value, 
and anthracite coals are known. The coal 
trade is in its infancy. After furnishing her 
manufactures and the three hundred and twen- 
ty-five licensed steam vessels plying in the Pu- 
get Sound District,together with the local fleets 
trading with San Francisco and Alaska, she 
supplies nearly eight hundred thousand tons of 
coal annually to California cities, and would 
furnish the whole trade were it not for British 
tramp steamers unloading coal as ballast. Pu- 
get Sound coal are, and always will be, the only 
successful competitors of British coal on this 
side of the Pacific. Though there is good coal 
in Colorado and New Mexico, the traffic rates 
will always be too high to bring them into the 
markets of the Coast; for nowherein the world 
can railway transportation compete with water 
transportation in the shipment of coal or iron, 
the average difference being very marked. 

When it is considered that seventy-five per 
cent of the fleets of the world are steamers; 
when it is known that the experiments con- 
cluded on the new steamship Kaiser William 
der Grosse show that the engines produce 20,000 
horse-power upon an average consumption of one 
and one-half pounds of coal for each horse-power 
per hour for a run across the Atlantic, and 
that coal forms ten per cent of the cost of 
the operating expenses of a steamship, it can 
readily be seen that Puget Sound, in competi- 
tion with ports that have to import all their 
fuel, will in the near future have no real com- 
petitor on the Pacific Coast for the trade of the 
Orient. In proof of this I quote coal author- 
ities of San Francisco, under date of July, 1898: 

“Our large fuel consumers would suffer se- 
verely if any labor troubles should mature in 
the coal mines of Australia.” In October,1898, 
one authority said: ‘‘The trade of San Francis- 
co is mostly carried on by tramp steamers, which 
loom up like mushrooms. Coal and ce- 
ment are now our heavy articles which find a 
ready sale in San Francisco. The present 
tonnage en route to San Francisco is less than 
one-half of the amount afloat at the same time 
in 1895. This isa very discouraging outlook for 
several branches of trade, as every vessel en- 
tering Golden Gate leaves considerable money 
for ship-chandlers, provision merchants, and 
others’’—a fair reason for aiding foreign collier 
steamers in competition with our coal trade. 

The entire amount of coal used in California 
is estimated at 2,500,000 tons, mostly supplied 
from Great Britain and her dependencies, and 
generally received as ballast. 

Puget Sound is a home port, where shipping 
is greatly augmented by workmen in her own 
shipyards. It is a significant fact, that of 478,- 
500 tons that have been added to the shipping 
of the United States since 1884, 162,108 tons, or 
fully one-third, must be credited to the increase 
of vessels owned on Puget Sound. 

It is useless to further view the possibilities 
of trade and manufacturing in this favored dis- 
trict. They are equal, if not superior, to any 
other portion of this well-endowed land. It is 
sufficient that we live in an age when invention 
is in its highest glory; when every agency of 
chemistry, electricity, and science is made to 
provide all the comforts that the human race 
could ever have dreamed of; when even the ele- 
ments seem to have been brought under control, 
and when men have taken full advantage of 
them to accomplish their purposes. We live 
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at a time when Providence is rounding up the 
glory of this nation by forcing the star of em- 
pire Westward—to conquer commercially the 
old, ancient world. Steadily, and with hardly 
a break, the center of population has moved 
Westward—with wealth and influence; and 
when the future historian shall write, the cen- 


ter of population will be found on Puget Sound, 


and on these shores it will remain and increase, 
as was foreseen by that great prince of states- 
men, Hon. James G. Blaine, who, at the time 
when Washington was coming in as a State of 
the Union, said: ‘‘I do not pretend to name 
the time, because I have not fixed it in my 
mind; but the time will come, in the history of 
this great country, when Puget Sound will be- 
come the most densely populated portion of the 
world.”’ 

Puget Sound is but of yesterday, yet, by its 
wonderful strides in the last decade, what was 
then problematical respecting the enormous 
possibilities of its future, as foreseen by that 
great seer, is being developed before the eyes of 
the world. The railways are being multiplied 
that are to span this great Republic, chaining 
the Atlantic to the Pacific; trans-Siberian rail- 
ways are reaching from the Atlantic shores, 
spanning Russia until they meet on opposite 
sides of this mighty ocean, thus encompassing 
in almost unbroken links the three continents, 
and needing but the greyhounds of the sea 
to complete the chain of a circle around the 
earth, which, through Puget Sound, will open 
to our manufactures the best of the world’s 
commerce. Herein lies the secret of the im- 
petus which will form in the not very distant 
future a growth on Puget Sound that will ex- 
ceed everything the wildest imagination has 
ever conceived. 

But we ask the nation for part of the wealth 
which the Great West has poured into the lap 
of the East, aggregating four thousand mil- 





| Lower Paget Sound cities and Gray’s Harbor 


lions of dollars in gold, silver, and copper, be- | 
sides the millions of tons of produce from our 
flelds and forests during the past fifty years, all 
gone to enrich the people of the Eastern States. 
Surely they should not forget her who supplied 
the richness from which their greatness has 
come. The National Government has spent and 
is still spending millions of dollars on the har- | 
bors of New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, 
and they claim that their interests are based, 
not on local, but on national considerations. 
Why should not that aspect be urged by the 
citiesof PugetSound? Theindifference on the 
part of the General Government towards the 
harbors of the great Northwest, puts them ata 
very great disadvantage in favor of British 
commerce at Victoria, B. C., the British rely- 
ing on their nearness to the Pacific to attract 
foreign trade. Thiscompetition should be met 
in the most effectual way. Any outlay for 
shortening the distance to the Pacific would be 
repaid a hundred-fold in immediate pecuniary 
returns, and by the protection it would be to 
our fleets, raising the prestige of the United 
States in Pacific waters. 

The State of Washington, realizing the ad- 
vantages of such a short passage, passed through 
the Legislature in 1895 a House Memorial to Con- 
gress for a survey of the proposed Puget Sound 
and Gray’s HarborCanal. Thiscanal would be- | 
gin at tidewater at Olympia, and run through | 
Black Lake and Black River into the watersof | 
the Chehalis River, which empties into Gray’s | 
Harbor. It would necessitate the cutting and | 
dredging (from the navigable waters of the | 
United States) of some twenty miles at a very | 
small expense, considering its value to the na- | 
tion. It would shorten the distance between | 





200 to 250 miles, or more than seventy-three per 
cent of the distance. It would give direct ship- 
ping communication between Gray’s Harbor 


and British territory in the north; it would 


| make Puget Sound entirely in American wa- 


ters in times of war, by giving our fleets one to 
three outlets by the proposed canal entirely in- 


| sideof American territory, free access being had 
| to Washington’s rich coal-fields. It could al- 
| ways be relied upon for offense and defense. 


The Government is now building jetties at 
Gray’s Harbor which will cost, when finished, 
between one million and two million dollars. 
When these jetties are completed, Gray’s Har- 
bor will be a harbor of refuge to our shipping 
on the Pacific, with its 1,200 miles of natural 
coast line—a harbor free from the varying tides 
that intermeet on the Straits of Juan de Fuca, 
and on Vancouver’s dangerous shores. It will 
be free from sand-bars, also: and by the short- 
cut canals from the Columbia River into Wil- 
lapa Harbor and into Gray’s Harbor, it will furs 
nish security to the far inland trade of the Co- 
lumbia, thus becoming the ideal port of the Pa- 
cific, safe even from the dangers that beset the 
Golden Gate, where fogs and storms practically 
bar its entrance whilst they prevail. 

This is the ideal southern gateway to the 
great inland sea of Puget Sound, when its com- 
merce shall pass through the proposed Puget 
Sound and Gray’s Harbor Canal—a fresh-water 
stream that will cleanse the ocean greyhounds 
of barnacles as they enter from their journeys 
across the Pacific Ocean to the future great 
markets of the world’s commerce. This canal 
would benefit every industry, more or less, of 
every city and town in the interstates of the 
Northwest, besides benefiting the nation at 
large, since it would make a difference of one to 
three days in the passage of commerce from 
Puget Sound to the Pacific Ocean. It is there- 
fore hoped that the Congressmen from these 
great Western States will give to Puget Sound 
and the proposed Puget Sound and Gray’s Har- 
bor Canal the encouragement deserved. 











GRAY’S HARBOR, WASHINGTON. 


Gray's Harbor is nearly due west of Olympia. on the Pacific Coast line of the State of Washington. 
teen miles. The entrance to the bay from the ocean is across a bar, but as the depth of water at low tide is twenty-two feet, it is not difficult for vessels:to enter. 





It is about eighteen miles long, the greatest width being: four- 
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MARCUS DALY AND MONTANA. 


For some time past it has been reported that 
Marcus Daly, the famous manager of the Ana- 
conda mine and reduction works, would prob- 
ably leave Montana and make his home in Den- 
ver, Col. He has sold his interests in the great 
properties which he has developed and which 
have made for hima large fortune, and with 
five or six millions of dollars in money it is only 
natural that he should seek the comforts and 
entertainments of a large city. 

Daly’s history reads like a romance. Few 
men have ever succeeded in creating so much 
wealth out of undeveloped natural resources as 
he. He appeared in Montana about twenty 
years ago, and engaged in underground work 
asacommon miner. He was then a vigorous, 
handsome young fellow, with a slight brogue 
in his speech that told of his Irish birth. He 
boarded at a little miners’ tavern in Butte, and, 
although evidently of a social nature, he was 
reserved, and did not seek companionship. It 
was observed that he did not work long in one 
mine, and that he was never turned off from 
any job, but always discharged himself, giving 
as a reason that the mine was damp and gave 
him rheumatism, or that the air was bad and 
he got headache, or that the mine was too 
far from the town for convenience. It never 
dawned upon any one in Butte, at the time, 
that his real motive was to get all the informa- 
tion he could concerning the mines of the place, 
which were then just beginning to attract at- 
tention. In six months he had gathered more 
actual facts about the principal mining proper- 
ties in and near Butte, than was possessed by 
any old-timer in the town. 

Daly had, in fact, been sent to Butte by a 
San Francisco capitalist who contemplated the 
purchase of one of the new silver mines opened 
there, and who took this method of getting 
trustworthy information concerning the value 











of the different properties. His visit resulted 
in the purchase of the Anaconda mine. Daly 
had been warned that the ore contained only a 
little silver and a trifle of gold, but he knew 
that it contained in large quantities a metal 
that would yield more wealth than either sil- 
ver or gold, namely, copper. At that time all 
the copper produced in the United States came 
from the northern peninsula of Michigan, and 
the quantity was not nearly equal to supplying 
the demand; so that large importations were 
made every year from foreign countries. 

As manager of the mine, Daly began to de- 
velop tremendous energy and remarkable busi- 
ness ability. His problem was not only how to 
get the ore out of the mine in large quantities, 
but also how to get the metals out of the ore. 
The ore was totally unlike that of the Lake 
Superior region, where the copper exists in the 
rock in seams and streaks in a pure state, and 
where it is extracted by the stamp process em- 
ployed on free-milling gold ore. The Butte ore 
is asulphuret of copper, carrying enough silver 
and gold to pay the costof mining. To extract 
the metals requires numerous expensive pro- 
cesses. Daly selected alittle valley'about twenty 
miles from Butte, where there was plenty of 
wood near at hand upon the mountain-slopes, 
and there he erected the largest reduction works 
in the world; so large, in fact, that they created 
a town of over ten thousand inhabitants in a 
few years. He called the town Anaconda, from 
the name of the mine, and erected in it the 
largest hotel in Montana. He also built stores 
and churches and schoolhouses, established a 
daily newspaper, put in an electric-light plant, 
dug sewers, bought fire-engines, and in a mar- 
velously short time he had a completely equip- 
ped little city, the inhabitants of which all 
lived directly or indirectly upon the great re- 
duction works. The works concentrated and 
smelted the ore, and turned out a product called 
copper matte, which contained all the metals 
of the ore, mixed with a good deal of base ma- 
terial. The matte, in the form of disks, each 
about as large as an ordinary cheese, had at 
first to be shipped to New York and thence 
across the Atlantic to Swansea, in Wales, for 
separation and refining; yet it wasso rich in 
copper that the profits were very large, not- 
withstanding the cost of transportation. Later, 
the matte was shipped to new refining-works in 
Baltimore, Md., and still later, after the elec- 
trical process had been invented, large refining- 
works were built at Great Falls, Montana, for 
the express purpose of handling the Butte ores. 

The stockholders in the Anaconda Company 
were few in number, and chief among them 
were J. B. Haggin and Lloyd Tevis, of San 
Francisco, and Marcus Daly himself. Opera- 
tions were conducted on a larger scale than any 
other copper mine in the world, and the profits 
began to run up every year into the millions. 
About a year ago a large block of the stock was 
bought by an English syndicate in which the 
Rothschilds are interested, and recent addi- 
tional purchases have placed the mine and 
works in foreign control, all the original owners 
retiring with large fortunes. 

In his whole career in Montana, Mr. Daly 
met with only one reverse. That was when he 
attempted to secure the removal of the State 
capital from Helena to Anaconda. The scheme 
was an absurd one, because there was no valid 
argument in favor of the change, and it had the 
appearance ofa gigantic real-estate speculation; 
but Mr. Daly threw himself into it with char- 
acteristic energy and determination. He spent 
money freely in all ways known to corrupt poli- 
tics, subsidizing newspapers and paying for 
the services of purchasable politicians; and he 
would no doubt have been victorious had not a 
rival mining king, W. A. Clark, of Butte, come 





to the aid of Helena with his influence and 
money. 

Most rich men have their hobbies, and Mr. 
Daly has his. It is a wholesome and reasonable 
hobby, however—the breeding of race-horses. 
He bought an immense tract of land in the 
Bitter Root Valley, and there established a 
model horse-ranch, which is visited by horse- 
men from all over the country. Here he has 
produced some famous racers, which won in 
many meetings on Eastern courses. For several 
years his horses appeared at most of the great 
racing events in the East, and his stable has 
become one of the most celebrated in the coun- 
try. 

Mr. Daly has a great many friends and not a 
few enemies in Montana, and it is safe to say 
that enemies and friends alike would regret his 
departure from the State, recognizing the fact 
that in his going the community would suffer 
a serious loss. Men who are capable of develop- 
ing great enterprises that employ thousands of 
working people and produce millions of new 
wealth arerarely found, and of this choice class 
Marcus Daly is a prince. 

* 
A MINNESOTA FORESTRY RESERVE. 

The enthusiasts who a few years ago per- 
suaded President Cleveland to withdraw from 
settlement a large part of the State of Wash- 
ington for the creation of permanent forest re- 
serves, are not discouraged by the failure of 
their efforts in the far Northwest, and are now 
turning their attention to the State of Minne- 
sota and trying to start a movement in Con- 
gress for setting apart as a reserve and national 
park all the region lying about the sources of 
the Mississippi. The Washington reserve or- 
ders were so sweeping in their character, an so 
detrimental to settlement and to the extension 
of mining and lumbering interests, that the 
Congressmen from that State, acting in re- 
sponse to an overwhelming public opinion, had 
no difficulty in getting Cleveland’s successor, 
President Harrison, to abrogate them. The 
scheme for the sequestration of the greater part 
of Northern Minnesota originates in Chicago 
and is promoted by a lawyer named Col. John 
S. Cooper. We read in the newspapers that it 
has the endorsement of Gov. Theodore Roose- 
velt, of New York, and of James J. Hill, presi- 
dent of the Great Northern Railway. A meet- 
ing is to be held in Chicago in October, and a 
party of about fifty prominent Congressmen, 
Federal officials, and forestry experts, will be 
taken on an excursion as far into the great for- 
est district of this State as railroads have pene- 
trated, with the expectation that on theirreturn 
they will become active promoters of a scheme 
to set apart by act of Congress some 7,000,000 
acres in that region for a national park and per- 
manent forest reserve. The impropriety of 
starting a movement in Chicago to dispose of a 
large part of the surface of the State of Minne- 
sota does not appear to have occurred to Colonel 
Cooper and his fellow zealots. Have we no cities 
in this State that serve as centers of intelli- 
gence where such a movement, if it has merit, 
might be launched? No doubt the promoters 
are afraid to face the practical interests they 
would have to antagonize if they attempted to 
form their organization here, but they may de- 
pend upon it that Minnesota people will insist 
on being heard when a measure is introduced 
in Congress to take the larger part of the un- 
settled districts of their State and hold them 
forever in an unsettled condition. 

We freely grant the truth of all the argu- 
ments urged about the importance of prevent- 
ing the devastation of the forests that envelop 
the headwaters of the Mississippi, the value of 
these timbered districts in regulating the vol- 
ume of water in the stream, preventing droughts 
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and freshets, and of the sentimental appropri- 
ateness of creating a national park around Lake 
Itasca. But the project in question does not stop 
with the Lake Itasca region; it includes the 
greater part of the counties of Cass, Hubbard, 
Beltrami, and Itasca, and embraces an area 
larger than the State of Connecticut. This area 
is our main dependence for future growth in 
Minnesota. Railroads are now building through 
it, and settlers are going into it every year in 
large numbers. Much of the land is highly fer- 
tile, and it is therefore attractive to farmers 
who seek new homes in the West. We do not 
want to see all Northern Minnesota fenced in 
by the General Government so that no new set- 
tlers can take homesteads there and engage in 
the cultivation of the soil. It would be better 
to get along with the present irregularities in 
the flow of the Mississippi, and with any future 
aggravation of those irregularities which are 
likely to occur from the further cutting of the 
forests. 

Besides, there is an insuperable obstacle to 
the establishment of any solid,contiguous forest 
reserve, in the fact that less than half the land 
in the region in question belongs to the General 
Government. The greater part of it is the prop- 
erty of lumbering companies, of the Northern 
Pacific Railway Company, and of individual 
settlers. This fact does not seem to be taken 
into account by the promoters of the forest-re- 
serve project. It would take a good deal of 
money to buy out all the private and corporate 
ownership of forest lands in the counties named, 
so as to make a solid reservation. 

There is another point to be considered. The 
common idea of all forest-reserve advocates is 
that, as soon as the pine timber is cut off any 
district, the land remains entirely bare and is 
worthless, not only for agriculture, but also for 
the storage of rainfall and the preservation of 
the snow, so that it shall melt gradually. This 
is not the case, however. If the land is not oc- 
cupied for tillage or for pasturage, it speedily 
grows up in poplar, which soon makes a new 
forest, with the aid of the many pine-trees left 
standing as unfit for lumber. There is no such 
thorough cleaning off of the woods as many peo- 
ple imagine. 

We predict that this Chicago movement for 
disposing of Minnesota’s unsettled lands will 
result in nothing more than a pleasant excur- 
sion to our lakes and forests of a few gentlemen 
who like to figure in the newspapers as re- 
formers and promoters of new public demon- 
strations. We shall be glad to see them, and 
they will be cordially welcomed—without any 
suggestion that they would do better to mind 
their own business, and let us Minnesota peo- 
ple deal with our own problems. Our Legisla- 
ture has already endeavored to establish a State 
park around Lake Itasca, but the plan halts 
because of the private ownership of much of 
the land which ought to be embraced in the pro- 
posed park. 


THE SNOQUALMIE WATER-POWER. 


The recent development by a Seattle com- 
pany of the water-power of Snoqualmie Falls, 
for the purpose of transmission in electrical 
energy to both Seattle and Tacoma, is interest- 
ing not only because both of those cities will be 
furnished with an ample supply of electricity 
for running manufactories and lighting streets, 
but alse because it marks the introduction of a 
new form of water-wheel, which is claimed to 
be as great an improvement on the turbine as 
was the turbine when, invented, on the old over- 
shot wheel. This new wheel is called a ‘‘cycloi- 
dal mortar,’’ and it applies hydraulic pressure 
in a new and very ingenius manner. It is the 
invention of Thomas T. Johnston, chief engi- 
neer of the Chicago Drainage Canal. At Sno- 
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qualmie it yields twelve thousand horse-power. 
It will be applied to the numerous water-powers 
created on the line of the drainage canal, and 
will give to Chicago an almost unlimited supply 
of electric force, which will powerfully stimu- 
late the growth of manufacturing enterprise in 
that city. 

We would be glad to see the ‘‘cycloidal mor- 
tar’’ installed on a dam built at the rapids of 
the St. Croix River, where there is now a great 
water-power running to waste. This power, 
converted into electricity and transmitted to 
St. Paul, would become in time a great source 
of wealth to this city. It is high time for St. 
Paul to get out of the rut into which it fell 
when speculation collapsed and hard times set 
in, and to begin looking about for new sources 
of business. 





WASHINGTON’S FOREST PRODUCTS. 


There has recently been so much discussion 
as to the quantity of lumber standing in the 
Washington forests, that the following estimate 
of Prof. Henry Gannett, of the United States 
Geological Survey, will be peculiarly interest- 
ing: 

County. Timber, feet. 





County. Timber, feet. 








Chehalis... ...18,579,068,000 Pasifie.......+. 7,318,067,000 
eee 9,071,599,000 Pierce.........- 6,520,131,000 
Clarke......... 2,341,686,000 re 10,362,422,000 
Cowlitz ....... 5,216,435,000 Skamania..... 4,661,130,000 
A 430.000,000 Snohomish.... 7.708,770,000 
Jefferson...... 4 230,160,000 Thurston...... 2,787,343,000 
Bes nic cccccses 7,763,846,000 Wahkiakum.. 2,974,107,000 
Kiteap......00- 1,140,900,000 Whatcom...... 1,346,395,000 
RATED. ..2c<0c02 8,586 262,000 —_—-— 
Mason 2,091,065,000 Total..........103,624,376,000 
Varieties. Timber, feet, Varieties. Timber, feet, 
PER incsccaccsses 66,328,861,000 Spruce........ 6,403,405.000 
GeROe  .ccswcess 16,192,276,000 —-— 
Hemlock.......14,699,834,000 I iiicvtnas itd 103,624,376,000 


There is a good deal of standing timber in 
Eastern Washington, especially on the Eastern 
slope of the Cascade Mountains and in the 
mountainous counties of the northeastern por- 
tion of the State. The principal timber is ‘‘bull”’ 
pine, although some fir and tamarack is found 
scattered through the growth. ‘Bull’ pine is 
a tough, hard wood, fitted more for timbers and 
rough work than for interior finish and shop- 
work. Tamarack is used for sash and door 
work, being of asofter grain than the pine. 

Douglas fir is noted for its strength and du- 
rability. It is especially adapted for bridge and 
construction timbers, and for other purposes 
where strength is required. It makes an ex- 
ceedingly handsome inside finish, and for floor- 
ing, car-siding, decking, etc., it cannot be ex- 
celled by any soft wood that grows. The tree 
reaches its best growth in the Pacific North- 
west, it being no uncommon occurrence to find 
trees 300 to 400 feet in height, 200 feet without 
a limb. It is the spar-maker’s paradise, and 
fir (or Oregon pine, as it is sometimes mis- 
named) masts and spars are used all over the 
world. Logs up to 120 feet can as easily be con- 
verted into merchantable lumber as the six- 
teen-foot article in the Eastern States. The 
largest tree we have any knowledge of was cut 
in Mason County, near Shelton, about three 
years ago. It measured fourteen feet in diam- 
eter, and required the making of an extra long 
saw tocutit. The average log, however, will 
run from two to six feet in diameter, and will 
scale from 1,200 feet upward. The St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Company cut one thirty-three- 
foot log last year that scaled over 10,000 feet 
and contained lumber enough to build an ordi- 
nary cottage. How the scale compares with 
the Eastern logs is easily demonstrated. At 
Minneapolis the scale averaged nine and one- 
half logs to 1,000 feet last year, and at Menomi- 
nee, Mich., the scale was nine logs to 1,000 feet. 
This would not even be called good pile timber 
in the Pacific Northwest. 








Next to fir, red cedar is abundant. It isa 
valuable wood for interior finish, siding, doors, 
porch columns, and shingles. It will not warp 
or shrink, and is practically indestructible. It 
is better known in the East as a shingle wood, 
for which it has no superior. Nearly 20,000 
carloads of shingles were shipped from Wash- 
ington alone to the East last year. 

Spruce isa fine wood and much in demand 
for siding, shop-work, boxes and packages where 
the contents are susceptible to the taint of 
wood—spruce being absolutely tasteless. It is 
of a milk-white color, and has been sold in the 
East under the name of white pine. The trees 
are larger in girth than the fir, but do not reach 
the height of the latter. 

Hemlock is a coming wood in the Pacific 
Northwest. It is entirely different from its 
Eastern cousin, inasmuch as it will stay in place, 
wears well, and is one of the handsomest finish- 
ing woods we have. On account of its name, 
little or no effort has been made to introduce it. 

Silver fir, or larch, is another fine wood. It 
grows in the mountains, is fine grained, soft, 
and easily worked. It is used in the manufact- 
ure of sash and doors, siding, and interior finish. 

Alaska, or yellow cedar, isa fine-grained wood 
especially adapted for pattern making, window- 
blinds, and musical sounding-boards; but as it 
has not been discovered in large enough quanti- 
ties, the sale for it has not been pushed. 

Among other varieties of woods may be men- 
tioned oak, ash, alder, cottonwood, and maple. 
The oak and maple are small, and not to be 
compared with the Eastern article. Ash, alder, 
and cottonwood are good, and growing in de- 
mand.—Pacific Lumber Trade Journal, Seattle, 
Wash. 


. 
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MAN’S DISLIKE OF RESPONSIBILITY. 








Man is a domestic animal until he becomes 
changed through unfortunate conditions of life. 
He likes his own fireside and takes pride in his 
household belongings, and if he is forced tosac- 
rifice them he feels a great sense of loss, like 
that occasioned by the crippling of some one of 
his faculties. This I know from observation, 
says a writer in the Philadelphia Times. Note 
the ever-increasing number of bachelor apart- 
ments in which unmarried men make the best 
substitute for a home their condition will per- 
mit. They furnish their own apartments gen- 
erally, and take a vast pridein them. 

Occasionally is found a man who lacks the 
home instinct. The first of the number I have 
ever found is a married man who has passed 
middle age. He is a devoted husband, and has 
no interests outside his family and business. 
He began his married life with a home, and has 
alternated that with boarding up to the pres- 
ent time, when he is about to renew the home 
life. It is much against his will that the 
change is to be made; it is purely and simply a 
sacrifice to his wife’s wishes. He freely admits 
that two roomsand acommon table is his ideal 
of life, because it relieves him of responsibility, 
and gives him a greater degree of comfort. 

I say of him as of the woman who prefers a 
boarding-house life, it is a perverted taste. 
Nature started the world with a predominat- 
ing home instinct. It has withstood the many 
unnatural conditions of a high state of civiliza- 
tion, and instigated ideas which have furnished 
a creditable substitute for the hosts of men and 
women who are obliged to live alone. To be 
sure, the life has many drawbacks, but it has 
compensations. I haveabout reached the point 
of believing that almost everything in life has 
to be weighed in the balance; it is the only way 
in which we can acquire philosophy, and that 
is the oil which makes life smooth and easy- 
running. 
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TuHeEsuit recently begun in the Federal courts 
by the Central Trust Company of New York to 
foreclose a mortgage of $1,500,000 against the 
Everett Land Company, issaid to be a proceed- 
ing on the part of John D. Rockefeller to get pos- 
session of the property of the Land Company, 
including the town site of Everett, Washing- 
ton. Mr. Rockefeller has spent so much money 
on that town-site proposition, including the 
railroad up to the Monte Cristo mines, the 
smelter, and various other enterprises for the 
development of Everett, that no man is better 
entitled to take control of the entire outfit. If 
any man can realize the original idea of mak- 
ing a city at the mouth of the Snohomish 
River, he isthe man. At present there is only 
a straggling and disjointed town at that point. 

++ ++ ++ 

WE publish in this number an article by Elias 
J. Payn, civil engineer, on a project for a ship 
canal from the head of Puget Sound at Olympia, 
Washington, to the Pacific Ocean at Gray’s 
Harbor. It is interesting reading, but we must 
confess that the project looks visionary. There 
is already a good natural access to the sea from 
Puget Sound by way of the broad Strait of Juan 
de Fuca, and it is not out of the way for Ori- 
entalcommerce. Vesselssailing from San Fran- 
cisco to Japan make as much northing as the 
de Fuca Strait before they steer west to cross 
the Pacific. It is hardly reasonable to suppose 
that ships going from Seattle or Tacoma to 
Japanese ports would lock through a long canal 
to get out by way cf Gray’s Harbor, if a canal 
were built. The only substantial gain in dis- 
tance offered by the new route, would be to ves- 
sels navigating between Puget Sound and San 
Francisco. 

ON the basis of the number of names in the 
new directories, the Chicago papers are figuring 
that there are now more people in Chicago than 
in the old city of New York as it was territori- 
ally before the Greater New York consolidation 
was effected, and that if the consolidation of 
outlying boroughs with the old city had not 
taken place, the census of 1900 would have re- 
duced New York to second rank among Ameri- 
can cities. Every Chicago newspaper, and prob- 
ably every Chicago citizen, is confident that, in 
spite of New York’s absorption of all the outly- 
ing cities within reach, Chicago will become 
the greatest American city before the new cen- 
tury is half gone. Our wonderful Western me- 
tropolis now leads all European cities in popu- 
lation, London alone excepted. Yet there are 
men still living who remember when the first 
houses were built under the protection of old 
Fort Dearborn in the marshes at the mouth of 
the little creek called the Chicago River. 

++ ++ ++ 

AMONG the Icelanders in Manitoba, Canada, 
children take the Christian name of the fathers 
instead of perpetuating the family surname. 
Happening to mention this fact in the July 
number of this magazine, it caught the eye of 
Mr. S. J. Rasmussen, of Starbuck, Minn., who 
informs us that the custom alluded to is quite 
common among the peasants of all Scandinavian 
countries, it having existed since the days of 
the early kings, and being naturally retained 





in Iceland, where the old Norse language and 
customs have been faithfully carried down to 
our own times. Our correspondent says: ‘‘It 
is logically correct that John, the son of Haak- 
on Johnson, should become John Haakonson; 
in fact, the custom extends to the daughter as 
well: Ragni, daughter of Haakon Johnson, be- 
comes Ragni Haakonsdatter (daughter). It is 
true that this custom sometimes causes confu- 
sion, particularly in this country, where some 
adopt the custom and others do not. This is 
ordinarily obviated by the family taking the 
name of the farm where they live, and this be- 
comes the surname proper—Haakon Johnson 
Bratlid, John Haakonson Bratlid, Ragni Haak- 
onsdatter Bratlid, etc. This refers to the peo- 
ple in the country; the city population usually 
keep the family name, as with us.” 

Tae Camas Prairie, in Northern Idaho, is a 
large, fertile tract of country which has been 
bidding for arailroad many years. At last the 
Northern Pacific gave attention to the appeals 
of its inhabitants, and began building a line 
from Lewiston; but hardly had work begun upon 
it before the Oregon Railroad and Navigation 
Company surveyed a rival line and announced 
its intention to build at once. The O. R. and 
N. line crosses to the north side of the Clear- 
water River at Lewiston, runs along the north 
bank of the stream, recrosses at Spalding, runs 
up the South Fork of the Clearwater to the 
mouth of Big Canyon, opposite Lenore; up Big 
Canyon to Little Canyon, and up Little Canyon 
to the prairie near Nez Perce. Crossing the 
prairie, it strikes Lawyer’s Canyon, which it 
follows to the head, and then goes in a fairly 
straight line through Cottonwood, Denver, and 
Grangeville to Mt. Idaho. The total distance 
is about 120 miles. Mr. J. J. Hill, of the Great 
Northern, became a stockholder in the O. R. 
and N. not long ago, and this probably accounts 
for its new aggressive policy. After Henry Vil- 
lard left it,a policy of inactivity was pursued for 
mapy years, and the control of the property was 
tossed back and forth between the Union Pacific 
and the original stockholders. The original 
plan of the O. R. and N. was to serve as a 
Pacific Coast outlet to both the Northern Pa- 
cific and the Union Pacific, and if it could have 
held that position it would have become a great 
money-maker. 

+ +> ++ 

SINcE the plan for a seven-million-acre park- 
and-forest reserve in Northern Minnesota was 
first published, its advocates have made impor- 
tant modifications in the proposed legislation, 
and they do not now desire to have agricultural 
settlement prohibited in the areas reserved, nor 
do they oppose the establishment of villages 
within the tract. Their present idea appears 
to be only to stop the operations of the lumber- 
men, and to establish under Government direc- 
tion a system of tree culture on the plan fol- 
lowed in Germany and Austria. Bishop Gilbert, 
of St. Paul, suggests that the area thus reserved 
be limited to fifty miles square, and S. F. Ful- 
lerton, former State game warden, thinks that 
twenty miles square would be enough. It is 
probable that the discussion of the project will 
bring it down to reasonable proportions. We 
do not see, however, how there can be any sys- 
tematic reservation of the present standing 
timber if farmers are allowed to enter home- 
steads, for the first thing the agricultural set- 
tler must do is to cut down the trees to get the 
land ready for plowing, and whether this be 
done by himself or by some lumber company 
before he goes upon the land, the result is the 
same, so far as the trees are concerned. We 
cannot have farms and forests on the same 
ground; and the question is, which would be 
for the best interests of the State at large? We 





can, in time, have either half a million people 
in what is now the Northern Minnesota wilder- 
ness, or we can have a forest. For our part, we 
prefer the people to the trees. 

Our State Department wisely suggests a com- 
promise in the boundary dispute that will be 
of immediate advantage to Canada and will, at 
the same time, involve no loss of territory by 
the United States. This is for our Government 
to concede to Canada a free port of entry on 
Lynn Canal, where goods can be landed with- 
out the payment of customs duties, and whence 
they can be transported to the interior. This 
disposes finally of the Canadian claim that the 
United States is moved solely by self-interest 
in its present attitude, and that we desire to 
control the commerce of the Yukon region by 
shutting Canada out from the seacoast. The 
truth of the whole matter is, that the shutting 
out was done by the treaty of 1825 between 
Russia and Great Britain, in which Russia care- 
fully reserved to herself the entire coast strip, 
and made it embrace the country for thirty 
miles back from the ocean. Our rights are 
precisely those which Russia secured by that 
treaty, and Canada never questioned them until 
gold was found on the Yukon, and the desira- 
bility to Canadian commerce of a port on the Pa- 
cific became manifest. Our own interests in the 
new gold-field are trifling compared with those 
of Canada, but we ought not to be expected for 
this reason to give up to our neighbors a por- 
tion of Alaska which unquestionably belongs 
to us. 

Tue belligerent talk in the Canadian Parlia- 
mentof Sir Wilfrid Laurier, premier and leader 
of the Liberal party, and Sir Charles Tupper, 
leader of the Conservative party, about the 
Alaska boundary dispute, does not create any 
excitement in this country. Canada is natur- 
ally anxious to secure some part of the seacoast 
strip of Alaska, so that she can get a harbor 
from which she can build a railroad to her pos- 
sessions on the Yukon. Whether she is entitled 
to any part of that strip depends on the bound- 
ary treaty made between Great Britain and 
Russia nearly seventy years ago. The meaning 
of that treaty is in dispute, and will ultimately 
be settled, not by arms, but by arbitration. In 
the meantime, Jet us all keep our tempers, and 
remember that all the gold in Alaska would 
not pay the cost of a war between the two great- 
est powers in the world. The bare suggestion 
of the possibility of such a war is foolishness, 
and both Great Britain and the United are too 
strong to indulge in blustering over the ques- 
tion of whether the boundary should be drawn 
from peak to peak near the seashore, or should 
follow the backbone of the main mountain range 
farther inland—which is the crux of the whole 
matter. If the heads of the bays and inlets are 
finally determined to be in Canada, we shall 
acquiesce govud-naturedly, and if they are, as 
our State Department holds, in the United 
States, we believe our Canadian friends wili be 
just as amiable. 

+ + + 

Srr WILrrip LAuRIER, the Canadian pre- 
mier, who talks of war as a possible last resort 
for the settlement of the Alaska boundary ques- 
tion, is a tall, slender man of about sixty, of 
French ancestry. He isa ready and effective 
orator, who speaks with equal ease in either 
English or French, and his manners are grace- 
fuland winning. He was born in the Province 
of Quebec, and came up step by step to the 
leadership of the Liberal party, so that when 
that party secured a majority in Parliament he 
was naturally selected as the head of the Gov- 
ernment—in accordance with the Canadian sys- 
tem, which is closely modeled on the English 
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system of a ministry which is always in accord 
with the majority in the legislative body. He 
was knighted by the Queen after he became 
prime minister. He has shown great skill in 
keeping himself on top in the turbulent and 
changeful politics of the Dominion, but as a 


diplomat he has not been so successful. Asa | 


member of the Joint High Commission created 
for the settlement of open questions between 


Canada and the United States, his policy was | 
to claim everything for Canada that would pro- | 


mote Canadian interests, and to concede noth- 
ing. Inspite of the fact that every existing 
map shows the boundary between Alaska and 
the Dominion to be exactly where our Govern- 
ment claims it should be, he insisted on push- 
ing the line westward so as to include the head 
of Lynn Canal, where Canada is anxious to es- 
tablish a port from which her commerce can 
reach the gold-fields of the Yukon; and he has 
thus thrown the boundary question back to the 
British Government for adjustment. In taking 
this stand he no doubt has his eye on home 





in the selection of Tacoma by the fact that a | 


large tract of wild land fronting on the Sound 


belonged to the railroad company at that place | 


and was available for town-site purposes. The 
competing points were Seattle and Olympia, 
but each of these places was already an estab- 
lished town, and no land could be had except 
by purchase at good prices. When the land com- 
pany was formed, the railroad company owned 
half the stock, and the other half was taken 
by Director C. B. Wright and his Philadelphia 
friends. Tacoma had two periods of rapid 
growth, the first following the building of the 
railroad to the terminal city from the Columbia 
River, and the second following the opening of 
the Cascade line of the Northern Pacific. Dur- 
ing the last period of growth, which ended in 
1893, the zealous friends of the place (and among 
them the writer of these notes was always 


in the trade of the Orient, to surpass San Fran- 
cisco, and, of course, to distance its near compet- 





itor, Seattle. But the fact that Seattle was fora 
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built, it is much better for the inhabitants to 
depend on themselves than to place their reli- 
ance on a railroad company whose board of di- 
rectors meets three thousand miles away, and 
whose president has no more interest in its suc- 
cess than he has in the success of any other one 
among a hundred towns a long his lines. 





* 


A CHINESE DUE-BILL. 





Judge Benson, of the superior court, was 
called upon recently to enter judgment by de- 
fault in a suit on a genuine Chinese promissory 
note case, says the Seattle (Wash.) Post-Intel- 
ligencer. The plaintiffs in the suit were Toy 
Sam and Tung Gar Yep, and the defendant 
was Leung Sue, alias Lung Yee Sun. The lat- 
ter was indebted to the plaintiffs in a sum ex- 
ceeding $900, and gave a note or due-bill for $500 
in full settlement. He did not pay the note 
when due, and Judge Benson gave judgment 
for $900 against him. 

The following is a translation of the note or 
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ELECTRIC PEAK, YELLOWSTONE PARK—IT HAS AN ALTITUDE OF 11,155 FEET, AND IS THE GIANT MOUNTAIN OF ALL THAT REGION. 


politics, for there appears to be nothing in his- 
tory to justify it. The line between Russian 
America and British America was never a mat- 
ter of dispute while Russia held Alaska, and it 
would not be now were it not for the great in- 
terest Canada has in securing an Alaskan port 
since the gold di&coveries in the Yukon Valley. 

Tue Tacoma ( Wash.) Ledger publishes an in- 
teresting account of the origin and operations 
of the Tacoma Land Company, which owned 
the site of that city, sold the lots, and labored 
to build up the place. Tacoma was selected as 
the Pacific terminus of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad by a committee of the board of direc- 
tors composed of Messrs. Wright, Cheney, and 
Billings, who went out from New York by the 
Isthmus route, and spend some time looking up 
and down the shores of Puget Sound for the 
best location. ‘They were no doubt influenced 








long time without any rail connection with the 
East, served to spur its citizens to greater efforts 
to keep their town in the lead of all Puget 
Sound ports. Their energy and enterprise were 
remarkable, and their habit of pulling together 
was highly praiseworthy. They induced the 
Great Northern to make its terminus at their 
wharves, after it had coquetted with Fairhaven 
for a year or two, and a little later they per- 
suaded the Canadian Pacific to run its overland 
trains into their city. Soit turned out that 
while Tacoma was resting secure in the pos- 
session of the advantages of being the terminus 
of one transcontinental railroad,Seattle became 
the terminus of three; for the Northern Pacific 
could not afford to neglect the.trade of the 
largest city on the Sound, and soon built a 
branch to Seattle, which gave it all the termi- 
nal advantages of Tacoma. If any moral is 
taught by this story, it is that if a city is to be 





due-bill, as set out in the plaintiff’s complaint: 
‘San Francisco, July 22, 1894. 

“Due-bill given by Leung Sue on account 
Guoy Moy, owing Chung Gar Yep and Toy Sam 
over $900, and now Guoy Moy and Leung Sue 
asks Chung Gar Yep and Toy Sam both mean 
to reduce principal and interest. Then Chung 
Gar Yepand Toy Sam willing to take $500 in 
fullsettlement. This money should be paid by 
Leung Sue at the twelfth month of this year. 
The $500 must be paid in full without grace. 
If the time is over Leung Sue cannot pay in 
full, then have to pay 1+ per cent per month in- 
terest. By mouth is noproof. I give this due- 
bill to Chung Sue Yep and Toy Sam to keep as 


proof. 
“Signed note man Leung Sue by my own hand. 
‘*Witness. Tory Na. 


“‘Tuong Sue, twentieth year sixth month, 
twenty-second day.” 
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In Hamlin Garland’s ‘‘Rose of Dutcher’s Cool- 
ly,’’ critical readers will find much to discuss. 
No one will deny that the story is interesting, 
but many there are who will wish that Mr. 
Garland had given it a setting that smacks less 


of barnyards and wabbling morality. The at- | 


mosphere of the book is so thick with unwhole- 
some odors, so permeated with coloring that 
taints and with a philosophy that vitiates, that 
one’s enjoyment of it is tinged with regret. It 
is a powerful novel, yes; but it is not a healthful 
product. This is not a criticism born of prud- 
ishness; it is justified by the author’s story. In 
dealing with love, ambition, and the human 
passions, it is neither necessary nor artistic to 
found one’s tale upon realism that disgusts the 
senses and leaves the reader vainly attempting 
to rid his literary palate of a bad flavor. Mr. 
Farland’s picture of a country girl—a girl of 
strong mental and of superb physical endow- 
ments—holds the eye and wins upon one’s ad- 
miration. He traces the various stages of her 
development with skillful pen, and he intro- 
duces new interest when he leads her to a Wis- 
consin university. He portrays vividly the 
mental evolution of the girl’s mind—her dis- 
content with the old farm and its associations 
—her aspirations for something better—aspira- 
tions which always prove stronger than her af- 
fections; and when at last she goes to Chicago 
and is brought in contact with a coterie of 
more or less cultivated intellects—all kindly, 
but all more or less blase, the picture gains in 
interest, perhaps, but leaves one still wishing 
that a powerful lake breeze would waft from 
the story its pungent odor.—The Macmillan 
Company, New York. Price, $1.50. 


Dr. Thomas Taylor,who for twenty-five years 
was the microscopist of the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington, has recently completed 
an admirable work on the ‘‘ Mushrooms of 
America, Edible and Poisonous,” which makes a 
large volume and is handsomely illustrated 
with thirty-eight pages of plates in colors. Mr. 
Taylor regards mushrooms as a healthful and 
nourishing article of food which ought to come 
into common use, but which lacks general ap- 
preciation solely because of the inability of the 
people to distinguish the good from the poison- 
ous varieties. This knowledge he imparts so 
plainly in his book, that it becomes as easy 
for the reader to distinguish at sight the two 
kinds as to tell a potato fromaturnip. The 
chapters on the structural characteristics of 
the different families—those relating to the 
toxic qualities and poisonous alkaloids of mush- 
rooms, to mushroom poisoning and remedies 
therefor, and to receipts for cooking mush- 
rooms, and suggestions for their cultivation, 
are especially practical. Edible mushrooms can 
be found in almost any locality, and they can be 
raised in any dimly-lighted cellar with very lit- 
tle trouble. The book, sold for $3, is published 
by A. R. Taylor, 238 Massachusetts Avenue, N. 
E., Washington, D.C. It ought to be in every 
public library. ‘ 

* 

It is with no passing interest that we scan 
the modest pages of ‘‘In Cloisters Dim,” a lit- 
tle book of poems by Charles Curtz Hahn, who 
is one of the editors of the World-Herald, of 
Omaha. The author has been an earnest toil- 
er in the newspaper field many years, and for 
many years he has sought an ideal in literature 
that should make life purer and the world bet- 
ter. We have known somewhat of his work— 








known his aspirations, and respect has followed 
all that he has done. These little poems, full 
of grace and beauty—permeated with Christian 
zeal and religious purity, are worthy of a place 
beside the best devotional verse of the age. 
Mentally, morally, spiritually, they are refined, 
helpful, uplifting. A striking example of this 
is shown in the following: 

“The peace of God has come to me at last! 

At peace, I kneel before the sacred throne. 

At peace, at last! Through stormy days I've 

passed ; 
But through the storm I've come upon my own. 


“My own? Yes, yes. For peace is mine, and peace 
Is all that God gives unto man. Oh, peace 
OfGod! Thrice blessed does it come to one 

Who for long years from sin has sought release. 


“The peace of God has come to me at last! 
Within these convent walls of rough-hewn stone 
I'll live. No thought of earth or what I've left 
Shall thrill my soul. I walk with God alone.” 


The hand that traced those lines, wrote for 
the whole brotherhood of man.—Burkley Bros., 
Omaha, Neb. Price, fifty cents. 


- * 
om 


Miss Florence Augusta Jones, a frequent con- 
tributor to the periodical literature of the 
country, resides in Iowa Falls, Iowa, the home 
of a number of ladies and gentlemen whose 
pens have lifted them into various degrees of 
prominence. Miss Jones was a very precocious 
mortal. When she was only eight years of age 
she began writing poetry, and she has kept on 
writing poetry and prose ever since. Step by 
step have her sweet verses won their way in 





FLORENCE A. JONES. 


the estimation of the public, until now an ap- 
preciative welcome is assured whenever they 
appear. A good deal of her work has been pub- 
lished in this magazine, but she has also been 
an esteemed contributor to many other high- 
class publications, including the Symposium and 
The Midland. Anumberof her song poems have 
been set to music, and they are now as well 
known as they are popular. 

Miss Jones possesses a pleasing personality. 
She is tall and fair, has soft, dark, luxuriant 
auburn hair, full of natural waves; and her 
large gray eyes are faithful reflectors of a cul- 
tivated intellect and generous heart. No work 
is done lightly by her; through all her lines 
run thought and feeling. Look at this little 
poem, entitled ‘‘Across the Bay:” 

I gaze across the rippling, shining bay, 
And watch the distant boat with eager eye; 


I wonder why the sails so far away 
Are whiter than the sails I see near by? 


Far out, the water glistens in the sun 
With dazzling beauty, as the daylight dies; 
The water near the shore is dull and dark— 
So full of shadows, and of sad, drowned eyes. 








This is life’s story, from the first to last. 
‘Tis far-off things for which we ever pray; 
The beauty that lies ‘round us we see not, 
But gaze, with longing eyes, across the bay. 
Those are sweet lines—strong, too, and full 
of truth and beauty. Equally meritorious are 
the following verses from her ‘‘Serenade:” 
Heart of my heart, draw near! 
Lift up thy lips to mine, 
Lips whose red, like a scarlet thread, 
Curves with a tender line. 


Heart of my heart, bend low! 
Why dost thou trembie, sweet? 

Love is bold, and the story old 
Maketh two lives complete. 


Heart of my heart! Ah, yes, 
Heart of my heart for aye; 

Tho’ stars grow old, love will enfold 
Us ever and a day! 

It is with pleasure that we present Miss 
Jones’ portrait to our readers. It is that of a 
thoughtful, earnest worker—a woman who has 
gained an honorable position among leading 
Western litterateurs. : 


*,* 


Winston Churchill’s latest novel, ‘‘Richard 
Carvel,’’ is one of the most deservedly success- 
ful books of the period. It is a stery of the 
days of the Revolution, in which colonial life 
in Annapolis and Boston is painted with so 
free and so masterful a hand that one can grasp 
it like the present. The tale is told in the 
leisurely fashion that characterized those times, 
yet it lacks nothing of movement and dramatic 
action. Mr. Churchill’s ‘‘The Celebrity’? was 
a distinct literary success, and now “Richard 
Carvel” comes as if to assure the public that 
its author’s reserve powers are in no way im- 
paired. “Richard Carvel” is in truth a ro- 
mance. It was a skillful hand that sketched 
so vivid a description of the Revolutionary 
period—of Whig and Tory sentiment—of stir- 
ring times at sea, and of life and love among 
the lords and masterminds of old England. It 
reads slowly, yet one turns the last leaf regret- 
fully. The book is now in its eighth edition, 
and it is destined to meet with a still greater 
future demand.—The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 

* e * 

The new Legislative Manual of the State of 
Minnesota, compiled by George E. Hallberg 
under the supervision of Secretary of State Al- 
bert Berg, is the largest and most complete 
manual ever issued by the State department. 
Containing, as it does, the names of all State 
officials, past and present, together with the 
added feature of Minnesota men in Federal po- 
sitions, and the names of county officials, it is 
a very useful book of referenceas well as a con- 
cise history of the State and its various in- 
stitutions. 


* 
dl 


LOVE’S VICTORY. 


When love, in passing, touches you, 
The world is bright. 

New charms in nature come to view— 
A heaven-born sight 

Is yours, and you descry 

Fresh beauties grow in earth and sky, 
When love is yours. 





You wonder that you've been so blind 
As not to see 

The joy in life that now you find. 
And can it be 

That love has found me to this end? 

You'll find it even so, my friend, 
When love is yours. 

Westlake, Id. J.B. Rice. 


+ 


THE SILVER MOON. 


The silver moon is a silver boat, 
A-sailing on a sapphire sea; 

If you and I might in it float, 
How fair the world would seem to me! 


Rock Elm, Wis. NingetTe M. LOWATER. 
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THE CLERK WAS DAZED. 

She has recently removed here from the East, re- 
marks the Helena (Mont.) Independent, and one of the 
things that worries the young housewife is the fact 
that she receives no pennies in change from the corner 
grocer. She is puzzled by the system that takes two 
off or adds two on and makes everything come.out to 
the even nickel. She is positive thatshe gets buncoed 


several times a day; so one day last week she sprung 
one on the grocer’s clerk that fairly paralyzed {him, | 


and made him feel likea pair of deuces in a jack-pot. 

“How much are these radishes?" she softly inquired, 
as she sorted out the finest ones, and laid them on top, 

““A penny a bunch,” answered the clerk in his polit- 
est way. 

“Well, I want three bunches,” answered the lady. 

“That will be five cents.” 

“That's so,” she answered. You don’t give pennies 
in change, do you?” 

“No madam; we have no pennies,” said the clerk. 

“You either drop or add two cents, to make the 
change even, do you?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Then,” answered the young woman, “just give me 





seven bunches; and here's your nickel.” 

The clerk did up the package in a dazed sort of way, 
and reported the matter to the proprietor. There was 
a consultation after the doors closed in the evening, 
but just how to deal with this phase of a new commer- 
cial problem isstill unsolved. 


OUT IN MONTANA, 


Our story opens in Broadwater County, Mont. Doc 
Pembroke, the possessor of a pair of promising colts, 
started to drive them to town. In the distance ap- 
peared a lone bicyclist. Doc’s horse being afraid of 
this latter-day invention, he halted and requested the 
cyclist to dismount until he could drive past. The 
cycler refused,and scared Pembroke's horses into seven 
kinds of fits, causing them to run away and become 
tangled up in a wire fence which was waiting a few 
rods away to receive them 

Doc, in the meanwhile, had been thrown to earth, 
and, without any preliminary discussion relative to 
the motion, he caught the cyclist by the nape of the 
neck and proceeded to wipe up a large section of 
Broadwater County with his limp, saggy form. 

The cyclist proceeded on his way, sore in mind and 
body,but, soon finding an abode along the roadside, he 
made bold to enter and relate his tale of woe. He 
asked for succor in the shape of liniment and eatables, 
and was quickly supplied by the sympathetic women of 
the household, who, upon learning that he was a min- 
ister of the gospel, almost shed tears at his recital. 
They denounced the brute who did him so grevious a 
wrong, in unmeasured terms. 





While thus engaged a team drove into the yard. 

“Ah, there is the despicable wretch!" exclaimed the 
preacher. “There is the ungodly son of Belial; there 
is the inhuman monster!" 

‘Why, that’s paw!” exclaimed the oldest girl; ‘“‘and 
if you don’t mosey out of here before I can say scat, 
I'll take a fall outen you myself, you sneakin’, low 
down son of a gun!""—Bozeman ( Mont.) Chronicle. 


TOLD IN TACOMA, 


An Irishman named O'Flaherty died and approached 
St. Peter’s gate. The wicket was raised and the name 
demanded. 

“James O'Flaherty, sir.” 

“How do you spell it?” 

“With an O and an FP, sir.” 

St. Peter fails to find it on the register, and so noti- 
fies O'Flaherty. 

“That's strange, for I had it all fixed with the father, 
and came sthrait along. Piase look again.” 

St. Peter looks more carefully, and finds it, bids 
O'Flaherty enter, tells him to fit himself out witha 
crown, and shows him where they are. O'Flaherty 
finds one to suit. St. Peter then tells him to pick out 
a harp, and get into the chorus. O'Flaherty looks 
over the stack of harps, and wants to know if that is 
the only kind St. Peter has. Upon being told that 
there is only one style, he takes off his crown, hands it 
to St. Peter, and says: 

“Begorra, sir, Oi'll go to hell before Oi'll play on 
wan of thim Dago harps.’’—Tacoma ( Wash.) West Coast 
Lumberman. 
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IN THE WORLD 


| CHICAGO 
GREAT 


CHICAGO 


TO ST. PAUL 
AND MINNEAPOLIS 


F. H. LORD, GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT, CHICAGO. 


Copyright, 1897, by George H. Mead 












Pioneer Press —— KKEEPING, SHORTHAND 
Bidg., St. Paul! TYPEWRITING, PENMANSHIP 
and concurrent branches taught In the m-st 
Thorough, Modern, Practical manner, Oid~ 
est, Largest, Best. School in session the year 
round, Pupils assisted to eye ty 
Tuition reasonable. Catalogue free. 





SHORTHAND BY MAIL. 


You can obtain instruction in Shorthand by mail 
from a practical, experienced teacher. Write to 


LANCASTER SHORTHAND SCHOOL, 
Germania Life Bldg, St. Pau!, Minn. 








ox —T. Ae 
JOSEPH’S 
ACADEMY, 

ST. PAUL, 


@&~>». MINN. 


This School is under the management 
of the Sisters of St. Joseph and the special 
direction of Archbishop Ireland. It im- 
parts to young ladies a thorough training 
in the Classical and Modern languages, 
Music and Painting. Special attention 
given to deportment. 


The next session opens Tuesday, Sept. 5, 1899. 


For terms and prospectus, address 





DIRECTRESS, 
St. Josera’s ACADEMY, 
St. Paul, Minn, 
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This is a 
Correct Picture 
of the 
ST. PAUL STORE 
an 


GOODYEAR 


UBBER 00, 


92-94-96-98-100-102 East Seventh 8t., 


sSsT.PAUL. 


Minneapolis Office, 508 Boston Block. 


Here is carried a Complete and Large Stock, composed of 
Four Departments, as follows: 


SUNDRIES DEPARTMENT. 


Abdominal Belts 
Abdominal! Colls 
Atomizers 

Ralls 

Bailey's Goods 
Bandages 

Bands 

Bath Tubs 
Bathing Caps 
Beds—Air and Water 
Bed Pans 

Bed Sheets 

Beer Mug Trays 
Bibs 


Bicycle Tires 
Blankets 
Bougies 

Breast Pumps 
Breast Shields 
Brushes 

Bulbs 

Catheters 
Catarrah Instruments 
Caustic Holders 
Cement (Rubber) 
Chair Cushions 
Chamber Covers 
Combs 

bs Sheets 

Cor 

Crib Sheets 
Crutch Tips 
Cupping Cups 


Dental Rubber 
Diapers 

Doll Heads 

Dolls 

Elastic Stockings 
Erasers 

Exercisers 

Face Bags 

Finger Cots 

Finger Shields 
Fruit Jar Rings 
Funnels 

Gloves and Mittens 
Gutta Percha Tissue 
Head Coils 
Hospital Cushions 
Hospital Blankets 
Ice Bags and Caps 
Ink Stands 

Invalid Cushions 
Letter Openers 
Life Preservers 
Match Boxes 

Mats 

Medicine Droppers 
Nipples 

Nipple Shields 
Nursers 

Nurser Fittings 
Obstetrical Cushions 
Pant Protectors 
Penholders and Pencils 
Pessaries 


Pillows 

Plant Sprays 

Probangs 

Printers 

Rattles 

Rubber Head Screws 

Rubber Head Tacks 

Rulers 

Scoops 

Sewing Machine Rings 

Sheeting 

Soap Dishes 

Spine Bags 

Sponge Bags 

Spittoons 

Stomach Tubes 

Stopples 

Suppositors 

Syringes 

Syringe Parts 

Teething Rings 
himbles 

Thread 

Throat Bags 

Toys 

Tubing 

Tumblers 

Umbrella Rings 

Urinals 

Valves 

Water Bottles 

Webbing 

Window Cleaners 


CLOTHING DEPARTMENT. 


MACKINTOSHES. 
Box Coats 
Cape Coats 


One Cape Garments 


Two Cape Garments 
Leggins 
Caps 

RUBBER 


Men's Coats 
Firemen's Coats 
Miners’ Coats 
Motormen's Coats 
Cyclone Coats 
Policemen's Coats 
Buggy Aprons 
Pants 





Leggins 
Cape Caps 
Blankets 
Ponchos 
Hats 

Hat Covers 


Aprons 

Blkos (for Bicyclers) 
OILED 

Saddle Coats 

Slickers 

Frocks 

Jackets 

Pants 

Hats 

Sou Westers 


Aprons 

Horse Covers 
Wagon Covers 
Bathing Caps 
Canvas Leggins 
Gloves 

Mittens 
Sheeting 

Pant Protectors 
Bibs 

Diapers 

Bed Sheets 
Crib Sheets 
Cement (Rubber) 
Repair Cloth 


| MECHANICAL GOODS DEPARTMENT. 


Acme Couplers 
Asbestos 
Automatic Couplings 
Anti-Shaft Rattlers 
Band Saw Covers 
Basin Plugs 

Beer Bung Kings 
Belt Dressing 
Belt Cement 

Belt Couplings 
Belt Fasteners 
Belt Hooks 

Belt Punches 
Belting, Cotton 
Belting, Electric 
Belting, Leather 
Belting, Link 
Belting, Rubber 
Belting, Sawyer 
Belting. Thresher 
—— Sundries 
Bulbs 


Cement 

Chair Tips 
Clamps 

Clevis 

Condensor Valves 
Couplings 
Carriage Cloths 
Deckel Straps 


Diaphrams 
Elevator Buckets 
Expanders 

Faucet Washers 
Fire Extinguisher 
Fire Hose 

Fire Dep't. Supplies 
Force Cups 

Force Pumps 
Friction Cloth 
Fuller Balls 
Furniture Fenders 
Gaskets 

Gauge Glass and Washers 
Graphite 

Hose, Cotton 

Hose, Rubber 

Hose, Steam & Suction 
Hose Wires 
Hydropults 

Lace Cutters 
Lacing 

Lawn Sprinklers 
Mats and Matting 
Mallets 

Menders 

Milk Shake Rings 
Martingale Rings 
Mill Supplies 
Nozzles 


Packing 
Plungers 
Printers’ Blankets 
Prop Block 
Pump Valves 
Reducers 

Reels 

Rivets and Burrs 
Rocker Tips 
Scrubs 

Siamese 
Spanners 
Spittoons 
Springs 


Swivels 
Saddlers’ Rubber Goods 


Tubin 


Truck Tires 

Trotting Rollers 

Tank Pumps 

Thresbermen's Supplies 
ires 

Valves 

Washers 

Waste 

Weather Strip 

Wringers 

Wringer Rolls 

Wagon Bumpers 


BOOT AND SHOE DEPARTMENT. 


LUMBERMEN’S OVERS 
Plain or Rolled Sole 
Plain or Ribbed 
Leather Topped 
Made on Duck 
Duck-Laced 
Snow Excluders 
Solid Heel 
Spring- Heel 

OVERSHOES 
Plain or Coasting or 

Rolled Sole 
Three Buckle 
Two Buckle 
One Buckle 
High Instep (Storm) 
Self Acting 


RUBBERS 

Plain or Coasting or 

Rolled Sole 
High Instep (Storm) 
Plain Overs 
Self Acting 
Croquets 
Footholds 
Clogs 

MINERS’ BOOTS 

Heavy Plain 
Leather Soled 
Nailed Soles 
Made on Duck 
Snag Proof 
Ajex (Gold Seal) 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
Sent to any Dealer, on application; but only to Dealers. 


RUBBER BOOTS 
p 


Hunting 

Storm King 
Sbort 

Tourist 

Wading Pants 
Fishing Boots 
Baptismal Pants 
Tennis Shoes 
German Socks 
Wiley’s Socks 
Canvas Shogers 
Rubber Heels 
Canvas Leggins 
Rubber Soliog 
Rubber Cement 
Repair Cloth 
Rubber Patching 
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Hints for Mending Table-Linen. 

A very fashionable matron who is as well 
known for her excellent housekeeping qualities 
as for her splendid entertainments, mends the 
breaks in her exquisite table-linen with flax 
embroidery cotton, of a number to correspond 


with the fineness of the cloth. Under the 
edges of the tear she bastes a piece of stiff 
paper, and makes a network of fine stitches 
back and forth, carrying the stitches about an 
inch beyond theedgesof the rent. Thin places, 
and breaks in linen may be run with the flax 
or linen-embroidery floss, and towels should be 
mended in the same way as soon as a break 
appears. 
The Child’s Sleeping Position. 

It is not desirable to lay a baby on its back 
when sleep is wished for. Either one side or 
the other is best; and, if possible, it is well to 
accustom it first to one side and then the other, 
as this obviates falling into the habit of being 
able to sleep only on oneside. Butachild whois 
wide-awake, and of a happy disposition, so that 
it lies cooing to itself and watching the myster- 
ies of its own ten fingers, is all the better for 
being laid on its back, as the spine is thereby 
kept straight and unstrained, and growth goes 
on apace, just as it does when a growing boy 
or girl is compelled, from accident, to spend a 
few weeks in a recumbent position, and finds, 
when allowed to get up, that none of its clothes 
are long enough. 


Out of Date Jewelry. 

‘‘By the way,’’ said a fashion oracle, ‘‘bring 
forth now all your old-fashioned jewelry, for it 
is decidedly to the fore, and old boxes and jewel 
cases have been ransacked with the hope of 
bringing to light long-forgotten treasures. 

‘‘Heavy gold-jointed bracelets are,for instance, 
turned into clasps for opera-cloaks, and very 
handsome they look. The smaller ones are 
used on traveling capes. Old-fashioned lockets 
are allowed to dangle at the end of gold chains, 
or are being converted into match-boxes, to be 
worn on achatelaine. The inside of the locket 
may be taken out, and a small bar of gold be 
inserted to keep the matches in place. Tops 
of ear-rings make buttons for night-dresses, 
and the longer drops make pretty safety-pins 
for camisoles.”’ 


The Disease of Food Fear. 

Of all the emotions, fear is the most deadly, 
and, whether in the supreme degree, where it 
turns the hair white, or in the minor degree, 
where it invests every apple with stomach-ache, 
the disease of ‘food fear” is not to be treated 
lightly, for it is both wide-spread and deep- 


seate 
It has spoiled life’s comfort for many, and, 


unchecked, will spoil it for many more. Intel- 
ligence surely points to accepting all natural 
food as ‘‘good.’’ We should divest them in our 
minds of any adverse reputation they may 
have, and then test them confidently on their 
own merits—not once, but many times. 

If, possibly, some personal idiosyncrasy in- 
terferes with toleration of an article, we should 
yield to it grudgingly only after determined 
resistance; for does it not seem a logical neces- 
sity that the stomach, like all other organs of 
the body,is weakened by inaction and strength- 
ened by proper exercise? 

A personal idiosyncrasy counts for more than 
all the dietary arguments in the world, and we 
all of us prove the truth of this every day we 
live.— Woman’s Home Companion. 
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which are hinted at here. 


Send Six Cents for our new WON- 
DERLAND ’99 and verify this. 


CHAS. S. FEE, Gen. Pass. Agt. St. Paul, Minn. 
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hy \ common abuse of that important organ is over- 
eating. Over-eating causes indigestion. 
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The “BEST" Tonic 
aids in digestion; or better still, prevents over- 
eating to a certain extent, because it is a 
food. and when taken regularly before each 
meal, less solid food is required. 

It induces sleep, promotes digestion, and 
insures vigorous health. 
YOUR DRUGGIST SELLS IT. 
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ARRIVES 
Detroit 8:10 p.m. 
same day. 
Niagara Falls 4:20 
a. m. next day. 
Buffalo 5:00 a. m. 


next day. 
NEW NewYork 3:30 p.m. 
FAST TRAIN next day. 
Boston 7:00 p. m 
next day. 


un™WABASH 


MAGMIFTICENT) ay 
JRA The only line running FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS 


7pm OY. Chicago to Niagara Falls, Buffalo and New York without change. 


Leaving Chicago 3:15 p. m. and 11:30 p. m. daily for 
Detroit, Toronto, Montreal, Buffalo, New York and Boston. 

TICKET OFFICE: 
97 Adams St., Chicago, I11. 


F. A. PALMER, or G. J. LOVELL, 
A.G. P. A., Chicago, Ill. N. W. P.A., St. Paul, Minn. 
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NORTHWESTERN 
A PROGRESS. 


Wisconsin. 


The Oshkosh & Stevens Point 
Electric ‘Railway Company has 
been incorporated, with $150,000 
capital stock, to build an air-line road between those 
points. Work will bestarted at once. 






Milwaukee's new city directory contains 107,000 names, 
indicating a population of about 285,000, and a growth 
of about 7,500 inhabitants within a year. 

Stanley is enjoying a big building boom this sum- 
mer—as many as thirty residences and nearly a dozen 
store buildings now being in course of construction. 


The new canning factory at Baraboo has been com- 
pleted and accepted by the Gem CityCanning Company. 
The plant includes all the most improved machinery, 
and costs $10,000. It has a capacity for turning out 10,- 
000 cans of corn or tomatoes aday. Fifty to125 persons 
will beemployed during the season. 


Clear and drying weather has helped Wisconsin 
cranberry marshes that were flooded by the late rains, 
and a conservative opinion reduces the damage in- 
filcted to less than ten percent. Never has planting 
been done under better conditions than those afforded 
by the present season, and the industry bids fair in 
the next year to resume its former importance. 


The Milwaukee Journal claims that the Cream City 
is the second flour-milling center in the United States, 
being surpassed only by Minneapolis. The Superior 
Inland Ocean begs leave to differ with the Journal. Ac- 
cording to the Journal's own statement the output of 
Milwaukee's mills in 1898 was 1,741,347 barrels, while 
that of the Superior mills was 2,459,975 barrels, a differ- 
ence In favor of Superior of 718,628 barrels. 


The statement of the insurance map agent that 500 
buildings have been erected in Superior in the past 
eighteen months may appear doubtful to some, the 
Superior Telegram says, but one has only to count the 
improvements to be seen from his own doorway to 
realize that the estimate is not far wrong. It is safe 
to say:that today there are fifty residences in course of 
construction in the city, and about that number have 
been built each month since March. The East End, 
South End, and Steel Plant divisions are dotted with 
new houses, and everybody knows what has been done 
at the West End. It sounds like a boom-day state- 
ment, but the five hundred figure is near the truth. 


Minnesota. 


It is said that the great Peavey grain and elevator 
company has let the contract for its new elevator sys- 
tem on Rice's Point at the head of the lakes. There 
will be a working-house of 1,400,000 bushels capacity, 
and two storage-houses of 1,700,000 bushels each. 


Minnesota holds second rank in the iron industry 
for 1898, having produced 5,963 509 long tons of raw 
material, against Michigan’s7,346,846. Prospecting and 
development work everywhere on the iron ranges of 
Minnesota are now more active than ever before. 

The beet-sugar factory at St. Louis Park, near Min- 
neapolis, will probably enter upon its new run about 
Sept.1. There are about 4,000 acres of sugar-beets in 
the State this year, and the factory product is ex- 
pected to reach 40,000 net tons, against 11,000 net tons 
last year. 


The Citizens’ Bank of Ortonville, which was organ- 
ized in that town last October, has prospered to such 
an extent, on account of local growth and the wonder- 
fuldevelopment of the surrounding country, that itis 
now said to be the largest and strongest bank in West- 
ern Minnesota. 





Estimates of the present season's cut of the mills on 
deep water at the head of the lakes vary from 350,000,- 
000 to 400,000,000 feet, or about 100,000,000 feet more than 
the cut oflast year. Ilt could easily be made 100,000,000 
beyond that figure without depressing the market or 
creating any embarrassing surplus. 


The advance made in the rafting of logs in rough 
water is well illustrated in the work done on Lake Su- 


. perior in bringing logs to the Duluth mills. The Al- 


ger-Smith Lumber Company has just landed at Du- 
luth the second five-million-foot raftof pine logs this 





season, the logs having been towed from the Canada 
shore, 180 miles from Duluth. From neither of these 
rafts was a log lost, though the first one encountered 
ruugh weather. 


The exchange editor of any newspaper who peruses 
carefully the columns of the local papers of the State 
will tell you that there never was a period when there 
were fewer mortgages given or more released than at 
the present time. It will also tell you that there are 
more real estate transfers being made, and that the 
prices paid are better than for many years.—Grand 
Meadow ( Minn.) Record. 


The Northfield (Minn.) News says that the improve- 
ments noticeable in the cities and rural districts of 
Minnesota this year far surpass all previous records. 
The lumbermen of the Northwest are especially hap- 
py, this being one of the most active seasons in their 
line for many years; and prospects of fine crops prom- 
ise active building operations in the fall. 


A noticeable feature of the improvements that have 
been made in St. Paul during the past six months is 
the substantial character of the buildings erected. 
There are but few cities in the country where the av- 
erage value of the new structures are as great asin 
St. Paul. There were 542 permits issued during thesix 
months, in St. Paul, for buildings costing $797,538, oran 
average of nearly $1,500 for each building. In Louis- 
ville, Ky., $791.527 was expended on 2,263 buildings, or 
an average of less than $350 for each structure. 


North Dakota. 


The North Dakota State Fair will be held at Man- 
dan September 26-7-8-9. 


Fargo is doing a large amount of street-paving this 
year, over 125 men being employed constantly in this 
work alone. 


The receipts of the Bismarck land-office for the year 
ending .June 30 were $27,501.68, while 234,414 acres of 
land were disposed of. 


The building record in Wimbledon for June is re- 
ported to be an elevator, mill, flour and feed store, 
livery-stable,dry-goods and grocery store,and a jewel- 
ry store. 


Fargo and Grand Forks are each to have a fine new 
telephone building to accommodate the rapidly grow- 
ing business of the Northwestern Telephone Company. 


Herbert Krall, of London, a member of the French- 
Hicks Flax Fiber Company of that city, has been in 
the Red River Valley investigating the flax-fiber busi- 
ness in this country. He has finally determined to 
erect a tow-mill in Fargo, if the citizens donate a site. 


The wonderful growth of our town is demonstrated 
by the fact that during the past two months eleven 
new buildings have been constructed, yet the sound of 
hammer and saw continue to be heard on every side. 
The balance-sheet of the railroad company for the 
month of June shows a business of $6,199.44, or nearly 
double that of last year.—Harlem Enterprise. 








The Dickinson Fire and Pressed Brick Works, of 
Dickinson, N. D., are kept busy supplying the demand 
for their products. This year’s sales have averaged 
$1,000 per week of fire brick alone. The output of 
pressed brick is halfa million a month. The Dickin- 
son brick are being used in Government work at Bis- 
marck, and in many important public and private 
buildings. 


The Mandan Pioneer says: “From the manner that 
real estate is being picked up all over this county 
and other parts of North Dakota, itis fair to assume 
that weare on the up grade of prosperity. Real estate 
is usually the last thing to feel the influence of pros- 
perity. While business has been improving a great 
deal all over the country in the last two years, the 
values of land have not been greatly affected thereby.” 


South Dakota. 


A saddlery factory is promised Aberdeen, and a fine 
new hall is to be erected by the I.0.0.F. in Get- 
tysburg. 


New elevators are being constructed in Bridgewater, 
and at other towns in the grain districts, to accommo- 
date the new crops. 





It is reported that the Burlington Railway Company 
is about to establish a plant at Edgemont for the pres- 
ervation of ties. It will cost about $65,000, 


General business shows marked improvement in 
nearly all towns in the State. New business houses 
are being erected in Armour, in Clear Lake, in Eureka, 
in Dell Rapids, in Howard, in Milbank, and in many 
other towns, all of which indicates good times locally 
as well as in stock and agricultural districts, 





Itis said that parties are about to put up a-large 
hotel, good docks, and other facilities for converting 
Blue Lake, near Waubay, into a first-class summer 
resort. 


It is said that the Milwaukee road is talking of ex- 
tending its line through Charles Mix County, and that 
the Burlington has secured right of way from Hill 
City to Keystone, in the Black Hills. 


Aberdeen’s citizens have decided to erect another 
fine school-building. This is one of the most progres- 
sive towns in the State. It is always going ahead, al- 
ways adding to its facilities, always keeping pace with 
its rapidly increasing wealth and population. 


The Dead wood Pioneer- Times says: The D. & D. smel- 
ter of this city is treating a hundred tons of ore daily 
from the Golden Reward properties in the Bald Mount- 
ain region, this ore coming from the Isadorah and 
Ruby Belle. Harris Franklin, vice-president of the 
Golden Reward Consolidated Mining & Milling Com- 
pany, states that the combined capacity of the two 
plants is 12,500 tons amonth. The smelter has alone 
been treating about 8,500 tons of ore a month. 


Montana. 


Wool has brought as high as twenty and twenty and 
a half cents in the State this season—a bonanza for 
wool-growers. 


Owners of the Excelsior mine, at Bannack, are said 
to have rejected an offer of $111,000 for the property. 
Last year the lessees of that faithful old producer 
made a good thing out of it and proved that the ore 
body had not been exhausted. The company refused 
to lease the property, this year, and itis given out at 
Bannack that the owners intend to work it them- 
selves. 


Some exceedingly rich copper ore has been taken to 
Dillon by people from the upper end of the Big Hole 
Basin. It is the freely expressed opinion that some 
great copper mines will be opened up in that section 
within the next year or so. The evidences of exten- 
sive mineral deposits in that region are very abun’ 
dant, and it presents an excellent field for the pros- 
pector. 


Matt Dunn of Great Falls has sold his Yogosapphire 
interests for a sum which is said to exceed $100,000. 
English capitalists are the investors. It must not be 
overlooked that P. T. Sweeney of Neihart has heavy 
interests in the sapphire mines of Yogo, which will 
net him a handsome return when the business gets to 
working properly. The sapphires of Yogo are as good 
as any of the Oriental production, and their fame is 
finding a place in the front rank.—Neihart (Mont.) 
Herald. 


The output of copper in Montana, according to the 
report of the Geographical Survey, aggregated 206,- 
173,157 pounds in the year 1898, as against 230,288,141 in 
1897. The falling off was due to lack of production in 
the Butte District, but this bids fair to be eclipsed in 
the report of 1899. The demand for copper has become 
so great that new properties are being developed, and 
the yield for this year will far exceed that for last. 
Of the total output, Montana produces 39.2 per cent. 


A discovery which promises to be valuable, and is 
most certainly interesting from a scientific point of 
view, has recently been made in East Kootenay, Wash- 
ington. A peculiar,soft,white,tarthy mineral was sent 
from that district lately by the finder. who thought 
it might be meerchaum, but a short examination 
proved it to be alum, though not crystalized. The im- 
portance of the discovery lies in the fact that this dé- 
posit is remarkably free from those impurities which 
areso detrimental inthe commercial article, and occa- 
sionally render it quite useless for some of the pur- 
poses to which it is applied in the arts and manufact- 
ures.—Butte Western Mining World. 


Idaho. 


Idaho's wool output for this year is estimated at 
9,000,000 pounds. 


The Cumberland mine, near Silver City. has been 
sold by O. G. Labaree to the Virtue Consolidated Gold 
Mining Company of Montreal. George Sonnemann 
and J. E. Branscombe,the Spokane men who owned the 
control of the mine. and W. T. McDonald, who is Mr. 
Labaree’s representative, are authority for the state- 
ment that the price is $1,000,000 cash. 


Idaho has another Klondike, says the Spokane Chron- 
icle. It is located on the Clearwater River, in what is 
known as the Cove Country, fifteen miles from Buffa- 
lo Hump. It is said to be one of the richest placer 
discoveries ever made in the State. After an hour's 
examination of the property, Mr. Leggatt, for himself 
and other Butte, Mont., parties, bought the property 
on which the original discovery was made. paying $60- 
000 in spot cash for it. The origina] ownersare Grangee 
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ville and Mt. Idaho men. There are 160 acres in the 
claim sold. The ground is all very rich, but part of it 
averages $1.25 a yard, and big money could be made by 
working it with the crudest of methods. The strike 
was made some time ago, but news of it has been sup- 
pressed until now. 


Given adequate water supply, and hundreds of acres 
of orchards and vineyards will be planted on the mesa 
lands south of Lewiston, and every five-and ten-acre 
tract will furnish some family with a home. The in- 
crease in the products.of the section would soon bea 
hundred-fold. Here is a field for profitable invest- 
ment that some enterprising capitalist could be in- 
duced to occupy.—Lewiston (Id.) Teller. 


Articles of incorporation fora new railroad company 
has been filed at Boise. It is proposed to build a line 
from the mouth of the Boise River, in Canyon County, 
easterly along that stream seventeen miles to the 
mouth of Moore's Creek; thence east along the south 
fork of the Boise fifty-five miles to Pine Grove; north- 
east along the same fork thirty miles to the mouth of 
Little Smoky Oreek, in Blaine County; northeast 
along Big Smoky Creek, fourteen miles to Vienna; 
north along Salmon River twenty-six miles to Red 
Fish lakes; thence sixteen miles to the mouth of Yan- 
kee Fork branch of the Salmon; east along the same 
river twenty miles to Clayton; northeast twenty-two 
miles to Challis; north fifty miles to Salmon City; 
northwest twenty-two miles to the mouth ofthe North 
Fork of the Salmon; northeast along the North Fork 
to Gibbonsville, Lemhi County, twelve miles; and 
northeast through that county twenty miles to the 
summit of the Rocky Mountains near the State line 
between Idaho and Montana. There are to be several 


conditions. Favorable weather and absence of pests 
until the picking season begins in September, will re- 
sult in sending out from Oregon the finest quality of 
hops raised in the United States. As to prices, hops in 
the bale are being contracted for at twelve to thirteen 
cents a pound, with more buyers than sellers. This 
means a profit of $60 per acre to to grower. 


Wheat shipments from Portland for the season of 
1898-99 amounted to 15,985 282 bushels. From Tacoma 
and Seattle, 9,855,958 bushels were shipped during the 
season, making a total for the States of Oregon and 
Washington of 25,828,240. The Spokane (Wash.) Spokes- 
man-Review thinks that this is a very fair showing for 
a section of country which Daniel Webster once said 
was not worth having and which ought not to bea 
part of the Union. 


Washington. 
Washington has 14,442,582 acres of unappropriated 
lands and 11,141,545 acres of land reserved from settle- 
ment. 


On July 15 the Republic mine in the Colville Reser- 
vation District paid its eighth dividend, the total now 
amounting to $260,000. 


A fire-proof building of iron, stone, and terra cotta, 
to cost $100,000, is among the latest improvements in 
Spokane, where fine structures are by no means un- 
common. 


Work has been started on the new building for Whit- 
man Oollege in Walla Walla. The main building 
will be 60x160 in dimensions, and three and a half 
stories high, probably of Tenino stone, with thirteen 








Palouse Country. Judging from the supplies of ma- 
chinery in stock, and preparations to meet the harvest 
demand, she still means to hold first place.—Garfield 
Enterprise. 


The business transacted in the Walla Walla land of- 
fice during the month of June was greater than dur- 
ing any month since 1891. The report shows that there 
were fifty-five homestead entries, aggregating 8,239.58 
acres; seven timber cultures, aggregating 1,040 acres; 
excess ‘purchases amounting to 542.47 acres; 120 acres 
of desert land entered; and sixteen final homestead 
proofs, aggregating 2,206.5 acres. 


Canadian Northwest. 


The shipments from Rossland camp for the first six 
months of the year total 64,629 tons as against 38,877 
tons for the same period of 1898, an increase of 25,752 in 
the six months. 


A daily postal-service is now established between 
Medicine Hat, through the Crow's Nest Pass, to Koo- 
tenay Landing. A closed baggage-car is attached to 
trains, which carry mails every day except Sunday. 


Twelve months ago a telephone exchange in Cascade 
would have been considered out of the question for 
several yearstocome. Such an institution is now as- 
sured in a few weeks. As Br’er Johnsing remarked: 
“The world do move.’’—The Cascade (B. C.) Record. 


The annual report of the Hudson Bay Company for 
the year ending May 31, shows a profit of £125,595, 9s. 11d. 
as compared with £69.373, 7s. 9d. last year. This im- 
proved condition is due to the Increase in the price of 
furs; to increased profit on general business owing to 























WE manufacture the celebrated “MILWAUKEE CUSTOM-MADE” Boots, SHogs and SLIPPERS in all grades and styles, and in all sizes and widths. Ifin want | 
of something reliable in footwear you ought to handle our goods. 
have the reputation of making the best OJL GRAIN and KANGAROO CALF GOODS in the country. Try them. 


F. MAYER BOOT & SHOE CO., Wholesale Manufacturers, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


We make a specialty of LADIES’ and MEN’S FINE SHOES and LADIES’ OXFORDS, and | 
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branches, as follows: From a point on the main line 
near the mouth of North or Middle Fork of Boise River, 
to Atlanta, forty miles; from near the mouth of Yan- 
kee Fork of the Salmon, north twenty miles to Custer 
City; from Challis southeast to Houston, forty miles, 
making the total length of the main line and branches 
about 404 miles. Thomas W. Bates, of Weiser, Idaho, 
is the principal projector. 


Oregon. 


Agitation for a creamery has begun in Baker City. 


A grain elevator of a capacity of 60,000 bushels is 
being built at Scio. 


There are at least a dozen new business buildings in 
course of construction in Baker City. 


The reports from the banks of Oregon and the Pacific 
Northwest show a very large aggregate of money on 
deposit—over $10,000,000 in Oregon, and about $23,000,000 
in Oregon, Washington, and Idaho. 


The crop of hops this year in Oregon will be normal, 
according to competent observers, and if favorable 
conditions continue the yield should reach 80,000 bales, 
which will be an increase Of 15,000 bales over last year’s 
production. The demand is steady, and prices will be 
high enough togive a good profit per acre to the raiser. 
Reports from Marion and Washington counties in- 
dicate that their record as the best hop-producing re- 
gions in the State will be maintained. The quality 
of this year’s yield will be determined by subsequent 


recitation rooms, laboratories. etc. It will cost $50,- 
000. The boys’ dormitory, 40x120 feet in dimensions, 
will be constructed of brick. 


It is reported that Blaine will soon have a fertiliz- 
ing factory that will use all the offal from her five 
canneries. Work of construction will soon commence. 


In the city of Seattle 733 building permits were is- 
sued from the office of the city engineer for the first 
five months of 1599, as against 370 permits for the cor- 
responding period last year. 


The Spokane & British Columbia Telephone Com- 
pany announces that it will parallel all lines in the 
territory tributary to Spokane, and that it will estab- 
lish a complete exchange in Spokane. 


A new town is now being built at the foot of Anarch- 
ist Mountain in the Myers Creek District of the Col- 
ville Reservation. Itis called Bolster, and itis only 
one mile from the BritishOolumbia line. That coun- 
try is very rich in gold-bearing ores. 


The building boom at Republic is still on. The 
burned district is practically rebuilt, and there are at 
least ten more buildings than before the fire. It ap- 
pears that the fire spurred up the laggards. Asa rule, 
the buildings are larger and better than those de- 
stroyed. 


Garfield has for several years enjoyed the reputation 
of being one of the best, if not the best, points of sup- 








ply for farm machinery and harvesting supplies in the 





the late Klondike rush and improved conditions of 
trade; and to larger receipts from the sale of lands, 
due to the increase in immigration. 


A rare metal known as nagyagite, composed of tel- 
lurium, lead, andgold, has been found at Triple Lake 
camp on Canyon Creek, near Greenwood, B. ©. 


The customs collection at the port of Winnipeg for 
June, 1899, in dutiable imports, amounted to $109,731.56, 
as compared with $79.694.26 for the same month last 
year. The total collections for the year ending June 
30 were $1,140,005 96, as against $907,051 24 for the pre- 
vious year, showing an increase of $233,001.72. 


During the month of June 10,000 tons of coal and 2,- 
000 tons of coke were shipped from Fernie by the 
Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Company. Two mines on Coal 
Creek, near Fernie, are being worked, and 400 men are 
employed. The company expects to ship 1,000 tons a 
day by December. Another mine is being opened at 
Michel. In three months 400 coke ovens will be in 
operation. 


The Philadelphia Mining Company has bought land 
near the Butte mills, six miles below Rossland, B. C. 
on the Northport road, and is engaged in building a 
fifty-ton concentrator. The distance from the concen- 
trator to the mine is less than two miles. ‘Three car- 


loads of machinery have been ordered and are ex- 
pected by the time the buildings are ready to receive 
it. Itis claimed by the owner of the mine, the Mount- 
ain Trail, that they have an abundance of concentrat- 
ing ore. 
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ALASKA’S Fisa InNDustry.—The fishing in- 
dustry of Southeastern Alaska is expanding to 
almost a greater extent than in any other part 
of the country, and the operators have just 
added.Germany to the list of countries reckoned 
among their customers, and will shortly add 
Japan, says the the Seattle (Wash.) Post-Intelli- 


qencer. 


INVENTED THE KoDAK.—It is not generally 
known that a North Dakota man, D. H. Hous- 
ton, of Hunter, was the inventer of the kodak, 
the name being taken from the first two sylla- 
bles of the word Dakota, transposed. Mr. Hous- 
ton sold his invention to the Eastman people, 
and now receives an average income of $375 a 
month from them as royalty. 





A MULE’s SuicipE.—A curious thing hap- 
pened near Starbuck, Wash., the other day. A 
mule belonging to a contractor was bitten on 
the jaw byarattlesnake. The jaw swelled ter- 
ribly, so that he could not eat. He stood it for 
two days, then deliberately committed suicide. 
He walked out in the Snake River to the depth 
of his breast, lay down, and was carried away 
without even a kick. 

A Monster Ross-Busa.—A crimson rambler 
rose-bush which contains 9,600 blooms is the | 
remarkable feature of the garden at the home 
of John Parry, in Portland, Ore. Last year the 
bush was considered a wonder, but then the 
blooms numbered only 6,500. Every day hun- 
dreds of people visit Mr. Parry’s place and ad- 
mire the bush, which its owner displays with 
great pride. Each cluster of the roses is a bou- 
quet in itself. The bush is ten feet in height. 





Wisconsin's WiLp Man.--A wild man was 
captured in the woods forty miles north of 
Chippewa Falls, Wis., recently, and was placed 
in the county jail. Heis about seventy years 
of age, and has lost nearly all semblance to a 
human being. His hair and beard are about a 
foot long, and his clothes consist of a solitary 
gunny-sack, wrapped around his body, and a 
pair of overalls and a coonskin cap. Many per- 
sons went to the jail to gaze upon him. It is 
impossible to hold conversation with :him, as 
he has lost all knowledge of speech, and is un- 
doubtedly an imbecile. From appearance he 
has lived the life of a hermit in the wilderness 
for many years. 
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Excursion to Boston via the Wabash —-$19 Round 
Trip from Chicago. 

The Wabash road will sell excursion tickets Aug. I! 

and 12 at one fare for the round trip from Chicago. 

Are you interested? Send a postal card to the under- 





signed for maps, time-tables and full particulars. 
F. A. Palmer, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt , Wabash Railroad. 
97 Adams Street, Chicago, III. 


* 
* 


Electric Fans in Sleeping Cars. 





Monon route sleepers for [ndianapolis and OCincin- 
nati, leaving Chicago at 2:45 a. M., have been equipped 
with electric fans. These sleepers are set in Dearborn 
Station for occupancy at 9:30 Pp. M.,and the electric 
fans will make them cvol and pleasant during the 
summer months. 

Get tickets at Chicago city ticket office, 232 Clark St. 





7. 


Harvest Hands 


Can get work on the line of the Soo In Dakota at wages 
from $1 75 to $2.50 per day and board, according to ex- 
perience. Good men can depend on work until Dec- 
ember 15. Harvest Excursion tickets on sale. For 


further particulars apply to W. R. Callaway, General 
Passenger Agent., Minneapolis. Minn. 


OR SALEow.. | 
Farm Lands and Dwelling. | 


MINNESOTA— CLAY COUNTY. | 
N. 4 of the N. E. 4, Sec. 32, Tp. 137, Rg. 45-380 acres. | 
WILKIN COUNTY. 

E. ‘4 Sec. 18, Tp. 134, Rg. 46—320 acres. 

N.E. 4 See. 10, Tp. 134, Rg. 46—160 acres. 

RED LAKE COUNTY. 
S. W. 4 Sec. 10, Tp. 152, Rg. 44—160 acres. 
HERON LAKE, JACKSON COUNTY. 

Lot 2, Block 26, ist Add. to Heron Lake (80 feet front 
by 174 feet deep), with nice frame dwelling of five 
rooms. 

SOUTH DAKOTA—EDMUNDS COUNTY. 

N. E. % Sec. 21, Tp. 124. Rg. 68—160 acres. 

BRULE COUNTY. 
N. E. % Sec. 17, Tp. 104, Rg. 68—160 acres. 
KANSAS— KINGMAN COUNTY. 


E. 's of 8S. W. 4 Sec. 35, Tp. 27, Rg. 7, and E. 
W. 4 Sec 2, Tp 28, Rg. 7—160 acres. 


For prices and terms, address 
JOHN DOUGLAS, 
614 Manhattan Bldg, St. PauL, MINN. 
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MINNESOTA, 


HESTIRG 








DULUTH OFFICES. 
WE TAKE Entire Charge of Property for Non-residents 
WE NEGOTIATE City Real Estate and Outside Lands, and 
PAY CASH for Defaulted Mortgages. Write us— 


Palladio Office Building, Duluth, or 
West Duluth Bank Building, West Duluth. 


FOR SALE IN MANITOBA, 


An Improved Farm 
of 807 acres, 


fronting on Assiniboine River, 20 miles from 
Winnipeg. 


| 30 acres brush, 15 scrub, 150 hay, balance first-class 


arable lands; 250 fenced and cultivated; 8-room log- 
house; good log outbuildings; splendid water, school 
and churches within half mile. 


Only $5,500. 
An Improved Farm of 
640 acres, 


30 miles from Winnipeg, 5 from Marquette. 


Half hay, balance arable; 150 acres cultivated; good 
farm house, stone foundation and basement; good 
outbuildings. An excellent mixed farm. First-class 
settlement, school, church and post-office within one 


mile. 
$5,500, very easy terms. 





Twenty-two more Improved Farms in different 
sections, also 50,000 acres of unimproved 
lands in the Winnipeg district, 

very cheap and easy terms. { 


JAMES SCOTT, 
Real Estate Agent, 
Winnipég, Man. 





M DORAN & CO. 
Bankers and Brokers 


Direct Private Wires to all Leading Markets. 
Germania Life Bldg., 4th and Minnesota Sts., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 








We Make Investments 


secured by First Mortgages on chuice 
Wheat-Growing Lands, that net the in- 
vestor SEVEN PER CENT. 

We have loaned money in this locality 
for fifteen years, and have never lost a 
dollar for one of our clients. 


We Buy OLD MORTGAGES 


on North Dakota Land, and pay cash for 
lands held under foreclosure. e act as 
agents for non-resident owners; pay taxes; 
attend to the renting and cultivation of 
lands, and collect and remit the proceeds 
promptly. 

HAVE YOU UNPRODUCTIVE LANDS? 


We can make them dividend payers. 
Write for particulars. 


E. dé. LANDER & co., Grand Forks, N.D. 


Established 1883. 














0. H. DAVIDSON, Jr., 
President Carrington 


T. L. BEISEKER, 


President Wells County 
State Bank. State Bank, 
Fessenden, N. Dak. Oarrington, N. Dak. 


AGENTS FOR LANDS IN WORTH DAKOTA 


| In the Counties of Foster, Eddy, Benson, Wells and 
McLe 





De 


Beiseker & Davidson, 
Land and Loan Agents, 


100,000 Acres of Selected 
Farm Lands for sale. 

Taxes paid and special 
attention given to the 
care and sale of Farm lands 
for non-residents, 


In Central Minne- 

00 an eap sota. WILD LANDS 

$3 to $6 per acre. 

Supeoves lands, $5 to$20. Long time, low interest. Corn 
an 


tame grasses raised. Send for free circulars and 
mention this magazine. A. MURRAY, Wadena, Minn 


Carrington, 
N. Dak. 





ALLEN, Taxidermist, Mandan, N. D. 





at $5 to $12 per acre. Improved Farms. 


Lands a A and convenient to railroad in 
estern Morrison County. 


Write foriuloimation. | 
{ W.J.SULLIVAN, 
i SWANVILLE, MORRISON Co., MINN. 


4 “250,000 ACRES WILD LANDS 


| =-— 





HENRY E 
WEBELStAED] 
“<< Stationers, 


91 E. Sixth Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
eee 


WE FURNISH COMPLETE OFFICE OUTFITS. 


Blank Book Manufacturers, 
Lithographers and Printers. 


We are acknowledged to be the leading house of 
the entire Northwest for 
WEDDING INVITATIONS, VISITING CARDs, 
STOCK CERTIFICATES, CHECKS, 
and all classes of ENGRAVED WORK. 
@ Write us for Prices and Samples. 














Agentsfor Wernicke Elastic Bookeases 
and 
Globe Card Index Files. Send for catalog e. 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 





A. H. LINDEKE. 


LINDEKE, 
WARNER & 


SCHURMEIER, 


Wholesale 


DRY GOODS and NOTIONS. 


Cor. Fourth and Stilley Streets, 


ST. PAUL, ° ° ° 


MINNESOTA. 


R. WARBER. T. L. CORURMBIER. | 
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FAIREANES, MORSE & CO., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Fairbanks-Morse Gas and Gasoline Engines, 


Fairbanks’ Standard Scales, 
Fairbanks’ Galvanized Steel Wind-Mills 


and Galvanized Steel Towers. 


Railway and Contractors’ Supplies. 








Burlington! 
| 


Route 





BEST LINE 


— -70— 


CHICAGO. 


The Chicago Limited 
is the 


FINEST TRAIN 
ON EARTH. 


Electric Lighted 
Throughout. = 








“The Northwest 


Its Literary Excellence commends it to 
New and to Old Subscribers. 


$1.00 for six months. 
Published at §t. Paul, Minn, 


$2.00 a year. 


JJlustrated Monthly 


Magazine. 


Its readers are found on the farms and in the stores, 
shops, homes and offices of nearly every town, township 
and county in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Northern Iowa, 
the two Dakotas, Montana, Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
and even in Manitoba, Ontario and British Columbia. 
All industries and all developments are treated and 
illustrated fully and fairly in its columns. Mining, lum- 
bering, milling, farming and ranch life, hop culture, 
fruit raising, dairying, railway enterprise, and all other 
Northwestern interests, receive the special attention of 
the publisher of this magazine. 








The 


Crane & Ordway 
00. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Iron Pipe, Brass Goods, Fittings, Etc , 


For Steam, Gas, Water 
and ‘Plumbing Supplies. 





Iron, Wooden and Steam Pumpe Pumps, Windmills and Well 
Machinery, Belting, Hose and Packing, Water- 
works Supplies and Gasoline Engines. 


Main Office, 248, 250, 252 East Fourth Street, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





H. G. NEAL. 


MANUFACTURER OF 





AWNINGS. ALL SINPS FLAGS 
$348. Twano Sr, Sis ST. PAUL. MiINY 


Mention Northwest Magazine. 





| 
Every number 








one ¢¥¢3 Dr [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 








NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


Importers and 


Wholesale DRUGGISTS, 


Jobbers in 


Paints, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, ete., 


SAINT PAUL, 


400, 402, 404, 406, 408, 410 StpLey Sr., Cor. 6TH. 


ee NA Established 1869. 
NRE aay A. L. EGE, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Billiard, Pool Tables and Bowling Goods, 
and Importer of 


Ivory Balls, Billiard Cloth, Cues, Tips, etc. 
Altering done. Send for catalogue. 
| 220 East 7th St., - St. Paul, Minn. 


- SEABURY & CO., 


Wholesale Grocers 
aid Importers, 


193 to 199 E. 3d St., Cor. Sibley, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


RUMBLETT BG 


Hiheenren. 





Interesting contributions of a lighter nature are also 
found in THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 
contains stories and sketches; descriptive articles on 
mines, mountains and forests; on lakes, rivers and cvast- ofp 
ae lines, and on all the diverse phases of Western life and 

| experience. All this matter comes from Western authors 
and is tinged with Western thought and sentiment. 


OFFICES: 
ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS. 


“THE IMPERIAL LIMITED.”’ 


Daily from St. Paul and Minneapolis 
to all North Pacific Coast Points. Fast 
time. Excellent equipment. Through 
tourist sleeper to Seattle, Wash. First- 
class tickets on “The Imperial Limited" 
may be routed via. Crow's Nest Pass 
| route through the Kootenay country. 
34 KE Write for literature. W. R. Uallaway. 
BNE General Passenger Agent, Minneapolis, 
’ Minn. 
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AN OFF DAY FOR THE OLD MAN. 

One day a Baker City, Ore., young man was standing 
on a street corner, smoking a cigar, when he was ap- 
proached by an old man who asked how many of those 
weeds he smoked in a day. 

“Three,” he replied. 

“How much do you pay for them?” 

“Ten cents each,” confessed the young man. 

“Don't you know, sir,” continued the sage, “that if 
you should save that money, by the time you are as 
old as I am you could own that brick building on the 
corner?” 

“Do you own it?” inquired the smoker. 

“No,” replied the old man, regretfully. 

“Well, I do,” said the young man, walking into the 
big store puffing his cigar.— Moscow (/d.) Mirror. 


ae 


A RADICAL LIQUOR CURE. 





There are liquor cures andcures for the liquor habit, 
but there is a man in Minneapolis who hasn't touched 
a drop for years, although at one time he was known 
as a heavy drinker, observes the Minneapolis Tribune. 
His remarkable cure was affected in one short night, 


for some years there was an undertaking establish- 
ment just across the alley from the police station. In 
the rear room were marble slabs, upon which the cor- 
oner's cases were laid, there being no county morgue 
at the time. A plain board coffin was kept in the 
room, in which the bodies of those who had met violent 
deaths were taken to this improvised morgue. 

It was a hot summer night when Jones lay down in 
that notorious alley to sleep off the effects of his even- 
ing’s debauch. The rear door of the undertaking- 
rooms was open, and in plain sight lay the coffin. while 
on two of the slabs were two unfortunate people who 
had met untimely deaths. 

Someone saw Jones—asleep and drunk. No one is 
willing to tell who conceived the joke which ended in 





Jones’ reformation, but at any rate the iimp form of | 


the drunken man was lifted up and carried into the 
morgue. He was laid on the floor; but there was nota 


| sign of life except thut drunken snore, which bid fair 


to bring the dead to life. It was only a minute until 
the coffin-lid was off and poor Jones was given a rest- 
ing-place in the plain, pine receptacle for dead people. 
The lid was placed loosely, and in such a way as to 
give the occupant of the box plenty of fresh air. 


And Jones didn't know what they were doing to , 


him. Heslept on in blissful ignorance. 

What happened? Well, something dropped when the 
intoxicated man came to his senses an hour or two 
after. Wouldn't it frighten amy man to wake up in a 
dead-room between two corpses, when he was drink- 
ing with his friends at the time his memory stopped? 

When Jones came to life, he naturally pushed off 
the lid, and then sat upright in the coffin. But he 
didn't sit there long, for with one mighty leap, and a 





A SOFT ANSWER. 
Mrs. Spatts—"Good heavens! look at this room. Ashes on the carpet, table littered up, and you too lazy 
to lifta finger. Silas Spatts, if I had it to do over again I wouldn't marry the best man on earth!” 
Mr. Spatts—‘Oh, come down, Belindy! come off your perch. You know very well that I wouldn't ask you 


again—he, he, he!" 


and the way it occurred isa matter of common talk in 
the neighborhood of the central police station; for it 
was in that vicinity that he received a lesson which 
will never be forgotten, by him at least. 

His name is not Jones, but he will be thus known in 
this story. The night Mr. Jones went through his 
hair-raising experience he had been out with some 
convivial companions, and the entire party had not 
spared good whisky, bock beer, port wine, and other 
drinks in popular favor. The evening wore on, and it 
began to grow late. By this time Jones and his friends 
were staggering under a heavy burden of intoxicants. 
They finally left the grog-shop, and started for home. 
At least that was their intention, but none of the 
party knew in which direction home lay. 

An hour later Jones could have been found sleeping 
and snoring soundly in Lockup Alley. He had losthis 
friends; or, if you prefer it, his friends had lost him. 
In his bewildered state he had wandered until he final- 
ly found a soft spot on the dirty cedar blocks of that 
much frequented highway. There he contentedly lay 
himself down to sleep, and was as happy as if he had 
been in his little feather-bed at home. 

To understand this story, it must be recalled that 





fearful yell, hecleared the room and went up the alley 
like a man bewitched. Do you blame him? He was 
having a social glass with his friends, when he fell 
asleep. And there he was in that ghastly and gloomy 
room, with those cold-looking slabs in front of him, 
and twocold corpses, covered with grewsome-looking 
white sheets, right before his eyes. Worst of all, he 
was in a coffin! How did he get there? Whose coffin 
was it? These, anda hundred other questions, shot 
through his mind in a second. 

He was too busy to answer these queries, but he did 
know that it was an awful experience, which he was 
sure he wowld never forget. 

The practical jokers didn't know what a favor they 
had done Mr. Jones, for he has remained as sober as a 
judge from that day to this. 


2 
* 


$19 to Boston and Return 


via Nickel Plate road. August llth and 12th. Good 
returning for arrival at initial starting point not later 
than August 3ist. Write General Agent, 111 Adams 
Street, Chicago, for particulars and sleeping car ac- 
commodations. 











This White Enamel Bed $10.45. 


With Springs and Mattress Complete. Cannot be 
Guplicated anywhere for less than $14. All packed and 
delivered free on board cars at St. Paul, on receipt of 

rice. Bed is 49in. high, width 4 ft. 6in., 3 ft. 6in., or 

ft.. as desired. 13-16 in. posts, white enamel, finely 
finished, with solid brass vases. brass medallion orna- 
ments, and strong casters. SPRING 1s extra good, 
woven wire, adjustable. MATTRESS is combination 
cotton, covered with fancy pattern sateen ticking, 
well afid strongly made. e offer other furniture 
bargains that will surprise you. 

SCHROEDER & DICKINSON, 


16 and 18‘E, Sixth 8t., St. Paul, Minn. 








THE 


FORT SNELLING HOTEL, 


situated on the bank of the Mississippi River at Fort 
Snelling Bridge, on West Seventh Street, ST. PAUL, 


7 Charming Summer Resort 


that affords pe = rest and excellent refreshments 
for ladies and gentlemen alike. 


Special Attention Given to Cyclists. 


First-class meals and luncheons, ice-cream, soda- 
water, and all seasonable fruits. Cosy private rooms, 
if desired. 

SPECIAL—We havea fine 20-acre park, cool and shady, 
suitable for picnic parties. ‘ 


GEO. T. HARRIS, Proprietor. 





—SRAL OF MINNESOTA — 


) 
) Flour is made in a new mill equipped with |! 


{ 
() 
h by careful and expert millers, from the finest 
i 


) 

; Minnesota hard wheat. 
) 

! baer 

| If your grocer does 


not keep it, send us his 
name, and your order. 


{ 
\ 
{ 
; 





We will see that you ; i 
| are supplied. # H 
{) é ) 
| We guarantee it the B M 
) best flour you ever used. 
i BUY IT i, 

\) and 
H TRY IT. ~ 
\ If not satisfactory re- iiad ' Y 


| turn to grocer and he will refund your money. } 


| WEW PRAGUE FLOURING MILL CO., 
\ 


{ 
WEW PRAGUE, MINN. 


x 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 





R. E. COBB, 


31-33 East Third St., ST. PAUL, MINN., 





Fruits, Vegetables, 
Poultry, Game, 
Butter and Eggs. 
GENERAL COMMISSION. 


<pLeadivg House in the Trade & 








FOOT, SCHULZE & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Boots and Shoes, 


Third and Wacouta Streets, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


| 





Fine Shoes, Mining Boots and Shoes a specialty. 
A large line of Goodyear Glove Rubbers 
constantly in stock. 





QTBEL BEAM 


IN STOCK, 





Architectural 


and other 


Iron Work. 





Low Prices, 
Write us for Prices. 


ST. PAUL FOUNDRY CO., 


ST. PAUL. MINN. 








Trains 


CHICAGO, 


St. Louis, 
Des Moines, 
Omaha, 
Denver, 
Kansas City. 


For LOW RATEs and other infor- 
mation, address 


A. B. CUTTS, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





ARE YOU COMING TO ST. PAUL? 





The Merchants Hotel 


REFITTED THROUGHOUT. 


| 
Under the management of the well-known proprietor, | 


Rates: $2.00; $2.50; with bath, $3.00 | 


General Offices in Manhattan Building. 
} 





| 











ELK LAUNDRY ©O., 
51 WEST THIRD STREET, ST. PAUL. 


Good dressers of either sex should avail themselves 
of our unexcelled facilities. 
rior work. Satisfacto rices. Always prompt. 
oa Towels furnished offices at low ton 
Give us a trial and be convinced. 


Telephone 268. Henny GruneaGsn, Mgr. 





FOLEY BROS, & KELLY 
MERCANTILE CO, 


WHOLESALE CROCERS, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. | fe 


Tea Importers. Coffee Roasters. Spice Grinders. | 
Manufacturers Flavoring Extracts. | 


Rt |; 
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Twin City Church Organ Factory, 


JOHN ROHN, 


Proprietor, 
BUILDERS OF .. 
Church, 
Chapel and 
Concert 


PIPE ORGANS 


of the 
Improved and 
wai Modern System. 
WS weal’ Repairing and Tuning 
io i a A Five Years’ Guarantee 


if iit! fil) on every Instrument. 
ib mL I Hy 


—= 


Office and Factory: 
1173-1183 University Av., 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 








SORE EYES [Py [SAACTAOMPSONS EYE WATER 





Quick Deliveries, 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF GOLD. 





The recent discovery of gold near Cape Nome, 
in Alaska, throws some interesting light on the 
distribution of gold in that Arctic region. At 
the time the Klondike first gained prominence 
as a mining-field of great possibilities, it was 
thought that the gold-fields would extend 
northerly or in a northwesterly direction, says 
the Mining and Scientific Press. 

Looking at a map of British Columbia, North- 
west Territory, and Alaska, some very inter- 
esting facts are observable. The mineral belt 
extending northward from California, Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, and Montana passes in a 
northwesterly direction into and through Brit- 
ish Columbia toward the Northwest Territory; 
but it is noticeable that, as it passes north- 
ward, it bends constantly to the westward, pas- 
sing through Cariboo, Cassiar, and on to the 
Klondike region, where its trend is well to the 
westward. Still westward, it passes through 
the Circle City region, beyond which it appears 
to strike nearly due west toward Cape Nome. 

It should be remembered that there are 
numerous gold discoveries lying outside of the 
belt described, but thus far none of them has 
proved important, unless the Atkin Lake 


Country be excepted, and that is as yet unde- | 


veloped. These facts are of interest, but 
Alaska is yet too superficially developed and too 
little known to make it safe to lay down ar- 
bitrary lines. To the northwestward of Klon- 
dike, where it was formerly presumed the gold 
belt would be found to extend, very little gold 
has been found. I. C. Russell, for the United 
States Geographical Survey, made an investiga- 
tion of considerable territory in that region, 
and does not report having observed gold any- 
where. The development of the newly-found 
field will be watched with unusual interest. 
oe 


ROMANTIC EQUINE HISTORY. 





The story of the Western bronco reads a good 
deal like a romance. When Columbus discov- 


ered the New World there were, it is said, no | 


horses in all its length and breadth—save the 


prehistoric horse, a small animal scarely as | 


large as a Shetland pony. 


The history of the American horse really 
dates from the arrival of Cortez and his band of | 
Spanish adventurers upon the shores of Mexico. | 


It is no exaggeration to say that the unusual 
sight of a man on horseback, appearing to the 
superstitious natives as one animal, contributed 


much to the success of Cortez and his little 
A number of these horses | 


army of conquerors. 
of the Spanish invaders, noble animals through 
whose veins ran the blood of the fiery Arab 
steed, celebrated in song and story, escaped 
from their owners and ran off into the heart of 
the country. Through two centuries of practi- 
cal immunity from the encroachments of hu- 


man beings, these animals multiplied and flour- | 
They wandered through the wilds of | 


ished. 
California, Texas, Colorado, Washington, Utah, 
Oregon, and other mountain districts, where 
the several droves assumed distinct individual- 
ities through climatic influences. 

The California species, which subsequently 
became known as the mustang, was larger than 
the Texas bronco. In the mountain districts 
was found the spotted horse, or cayuse. Even 
to this day there are still to be found in some 
portions of the far west droves of these wild 
horses that have never felt the bit between 
their teeth, nor the saddle upon their backs. 


* 
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WHERE HvuGE GRAPE-VINES Grow.—A Eu- 


wagon-loads of grapes annually. 





; | Magnesia Sectional and Plastic Coverings, 
gene, Ore., grape-vine is twenty-nine inches in | 


circumference, seventy-five feet long, and bears | 









THIS AUTOGRAPH IS NEVER ON 
A POOR SHADE-ROLLER 
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wy. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 
Analytical and Technical Chemist, 


Office and Laboratory, No. 364 Bobert St., 8T. PAUL, MINN. | 
Personal attention given toall kinds of Assaying, | 
Analyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water,etc. Samples | 
by mail or express attended promptly. Write for terme. | 
| 


, ° a - 
tHe Veneer thal 
Running Daily Between 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, 
ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS. 
Only Perfect Train in the World. 


Best Dining Car Service. 
Lowest Rates to All Points. 











Lorenz Bros. Macaroni Co., 


Manufacturers of 


White Pearl 





Brand anawnnl 
Macaroni, J.T. CONLEY, 
arse | Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt., St. Pau, MINN. 
Vermicelli, Ask for Stowell Hangers. 
Spaghetti. 





MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 








FEED CUTTERS. 


The Wisconsin Ensilage and Fodder Cutter 


is the best Feed Cutter in the market today. Cuts 
from two to three tons of ensilage in from five to ten 
minutes, Mouth of machine 114 square inches. Double 
shear cut. Malleable link conveyors, both below and 
above. Horse-power required, two to four-horse, 
“sweep.” Patented 1884-1886. 
2" We send this machine on trial anywhere. 
Agents wanted. Manufactured by 


FISCHER & KOERTS, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Stowell Mfg, & 
Foundry Co,, 


South Milwaukee, Wis. 











EWALD IRON COMPANY, 


OWNERS AND OPERATORS 
TENNESSEE ROLLING WORKS, Cumberland River. TENNESSEE ROLLING MILLS, Louisville, Ky. 
Manufacturers of TENNESSEE BLOOM STAY BOLT IRON. Office and Warehouses: $T, LOUIS, MO. 


ANDREW KOPPHERUD, 










Manufacturer of 


WELL-DRILLING MACHINERY, and TOOLS OF ALL KINDS, 


Steam Forging, Cranks, Connecting Rods, Dies and Steel Works. Send for.catalogue. 
Cor. BARCLAY & Mabison Sts., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





Asbestos Sectional and Plastic Coverings, 


Asbestos Paper, Asbestos Mill Board, Hair Felt, 
Mineral Wool and Asbestos Cement. 


131-133’ Sycamore St. MILWAUKEE WIS. 
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If you are interested in the subject of 
EcoNOMICAL and PERFECT CYLINDER 
LUBRICATION, ask railway people about 


Sibley’s Perfection Valve Oil. 


If you are looking for an ABSOLUTELY 
Sa¥Fe and EFFEcTIvVE SIGNAL OIL, 
ask them about 


Sibley’s Perfection Signal Oil, 


SIGNAL OIL COMPANY, 
Franklin, Pa. 
J.C. Srpitgey, President. 
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IRON CLAD PAINT CO., 


OFFicE, No. 22 Case Bld’g, CLEVELAND, Oxi0. 


No.3, Brown Purple. 
“ 4, Brown. 


No. 1, Rossie Red. 
“ 2, Light Brown. 






Standard Bridge Paint adopted by N. P.R. R 


THE W. $. TYLER WIRE WORKS CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Double + Crimp + Mining « Cloths, 


From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 
Office Railings, Wire Guards and Wire Work of every 
description. 








een “ae iin, i 


T. L. BLOOD & @. 


©® @ MANUFACTURERS OF e@ @ 


HIGH GRADE — 


PAINTS 


AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Painter’s Materials. 
ST. PAUL, Sg - MINN, 





PARKER RUSSELL 


Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. 
Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. 











< 
RU aban 


MACHINERY, RAILWAY, MECHANICAL, AND GENERAL SUPPLIES. 


ALFRED MILLER, 


Portrait Photographer 
| ee 2 ae 


Enlargements for Professional and Amateur 
Photographers from Original 
Plates and_Films. 
Prick List of Enlargements on Eastman’s Platino 
or Royal bromide paper, mounted on cardboard: 


8x10, 75c; 10x12, 85c; 11x14,$1; 14x17, $1.25; 
18x22, $2.25; 20x24, $2.75. 
Fancy mounts or stretcher from 15 to 20 cents extra 
Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. Send 10c extra for 
return expressage. ALFRED MILLER, 


771 Wabasha St., St. PAUL, MINN., 
Just above new capitol. 


16x20, $1.75; 








0 L. M. BEVANS, fo 
° Electrotyping ° 


0] and }0 
Stereotyping. 
| 51 E. Eifth Street, 


0 


iO 
St. PauL, MINN. |, 
OSSSSeSOCOOOCOOOCOSCOOOOOCSOOCODY 











FF. H. ELLERBB. 





ARNOLD KUHLO. 


KUHLO & ELLERBE, 





INSTRUMENT MAKERS 
“P| and OPTIGIANS....... 








Surveying, Engineering and Mining Instruments. 


320 Robert Street, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


We manufacture the most complete line of TOTE-SLEIGHS, LOGGING SLEIGHS AND LOGGING ROAD-TOOLS in the country. A trial is all we 
ask—to convince you that we make the easiest-running sled made. Send for Catalogue. 


Eau Claire Mill Supply Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 


PETTIBONE, MULLIKEN & CO., Manufacturers, 











725 Marquette Building, Chicago, 














CLAMP 3°x 1” ) 





Strom Clamp Frog. 





(Patented.) 


“Strom” Clamp Frogs; ‘Channel and Transit’’ Split Switches; ‘‘Banner,”’ ‘‘Mark,” ‘‘Globe,” ‘‘Flag’’ and ‘‘Axel”’ Switch Stands; “Samson” 
Head Chairs, Tie Bars and Crossings; “Alkins” Forged Steel Rail Braces; ‘“‘Monitor’’ Switch Lamps; ‘‘Jenne” Track Jacks; ‘‘Roller’’ Rail 
Benders; ‘‘Ball,” ‘‘Union’”’ and ‘‘Perfection’’ Track Drills. 





FINE SPRING WAGONS, MOUNTAIN WAGONS, 
HEAVY LUMBER WAGONS, LOG TRUCKS, 


-sxCelebrated Common Sense Sleighs*- 


BF. d& Fill. SWEET Co., 


Manufactured by 


Bond au lac, Wis. 
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“I'm going to the dogs," as the Bone said. 





A tack points heavenward when it means the most 
mischief. 





“Say, Chimmie, catch on to de smell; dat guy's car- 
ryin’ dead letters 'round.” 


Never despise the lowly. It requires a man with 
considerable push to propel a wheelbarrow. 





Lost: Near Rice Park, an umbrella belonging toa 
gentleman with a bent rib and a bone handle. 





Wanted: Bya respectable girl, her passage to New 
York; willing to take care of children and a good 
sailor. 





Young Rastus—“Pap, what is de National bird?” 





Rastus Sr.—*De chicken, my chile; the chicken, ob 
cours’.” 
“Bredren.” said the bicycle parson, “guide youah 


spiritual bikes in dis yere wo'l so dat you all won't 
scorch in de nex’.” 


“Jane, did you break the china plate?” 
“Yes'm. You got taken in with that plate, mum. 
It’s a weak ‘un. It broke the fourth timeI dropped it.” 





DOUBTFUL CONDOLENCE. 


Professor De Lancy—‘*Monsieur, I haf ze one l-o-n-g r-e-g-r-e-t that I ever 


married your daughter.” 


Judge Ketchum—“My dear, dear boy, that is all right. 


indeed I do; 1 married her mother.” 


What is the difference between the death of a barber 
and a sculptor? 

One curls up and dyes and the other makes faces and 
busts. 


Mattie—“I want you to know that I don't stand on 
trifles.” 

Hele (glancing at her feet)—**No, dear; I see you | 
don’t.” 


She—‘How do you suppose the armless man makes 
love?” 

He—"Oh, he does things in an off-hand way, you 
know.” 


Charlie—‘Has the State's attorney any new evidence 
against the sausage trust?” 

Tom—“No, but he’s following them up with dogged 
persistency.” 





“I should like to be a great dramatic star," said the 
typewriter boarder. 

“So should I,” said the Ready Wit,“if I only knew 
how to planet.” 


Mr. Sealove (at his seaside cottage)—My dear, tell 
our daughter to sing something less doleful.” 

Mrs. Sealove—“That is not daughter, my love. That 
is the foghorn.” 


A very pretty Sunday-school song is the one entitled, 








“Put Your Armor On, My Boys.” There is, however, 





a young lady who doesn’t like to hear it. She says it 
sounds like, “Put your arm around me, boys.”—Fargo 
Forum. 





Mistress (to Norah)—‘*What must be the condition 
of a person in order to be buried in consecrated 
ground?” 

Norah (in great surprise)—“‘Dead, mum, to be sure.” 





“Oh, I,” he cried, “would willingly 
Lay down my life for you”— 

Just then he slipped, but clung to her, 
And she went sprawling, too! 





“Pa, ob, pa! what is a cake-walk?” 

“Cake walk? Why, itis the way I have to chase out 
the back gate to the bakery when your mother has 
unexpected company to dinner.” 





Daisy—“I saw a bonnet today, George, that wasa 
perfect dream.” 

“Well, don't forget, my dear, that your poor old 
George doesn't believe in dreams.”’ 





“Willie, I hate to whip you. 
it does you.” 

“Well, let ma do it, then. She can’t pound hard 
*nough to hurt me ner her either.” 


It hurts me worse than 





“Doctor, my husband says that black and red spots 
appear before his eyes every night. What do you ad- 
vise?” 


“Tell him to stop playing poker.” 





“Let me see,” said Dr. Wise, “what is your occupa- 
tion?” 
“Lam one of the street-cleaning gang, sir." 
“It is as I suspected,” said the doctor. You need ex- 
ercise. It is the way of all 





persons who follow aseden- 


tary employment.” 


Mrs. Styles-“I'd have you 
understand that I knowa 
good many worse men than 
my husband!” 

Mrs. Myles-“My dear, you 
must be more particular 


quaintances." 


Jones—“Does your wife 
ever get you up to hunt for 
burglars at night?” 

Smith—“No. She tried it 
once, but I made her go 
ahead and hold the candle. 
She has never heard any- 
body prowling around 
downstairs since.” 





“Come and dine with us 
tomorrow," said the old 
fellow, who had made his 
money and wanted to push 
his way into society. 

“Sorry.” replied the ele- 





gant man; “I can't. I'm | 


going to see ‘Hamlet.’”’ 
“That's all right,” said 
the hospitable old gentle- 


I sympathize with you, man;‘‘bring him with you.” 


“John,” said Mrs. Jones 
to her husband, the day 
after the ball, “why did you dance with every lady in 
the hall last night, before you noticed me?” 
“Why, my dear," said the devoted Jones, “I was only 
practicing what we do at the table—reserving the best 
for the last.” 


Uncle Hiram (who has been given acheck for his 
umbrella at the museum)—“Look here, young man; 
that old 'brelly may not be worth much, but, b’ gosh, 
you can't pass no counterfeit coin on me!" 


Mr. Rockingham—‘What! Trust my daughter in 
your care for life? Never! Why, to begin with, you 
haven't the faintest idea of the value of money!” 

Young Courtleigh—"I haven't, eh? Say, what do 
you think I want to marry her for, anyway?” 

Boston Girl—“I see by the papers that smallpox was 
brought to Boston by a kiss.” 

He—“Yes; I noticed that.” 

Boston Girl—Have you ever been exposed to small- 
pox?” 

He—“No; why?” 

Boston Girl—‘Nothing; only I thought I'd tell you 
that I’ve been vaccinated.” 


“Speakin’ ob your husban’, Mrs. Winple, did he evah 
convey to you dat he done propose to me befo’ he 
married you?” 

“Deed he didn't! He was so ashamed ob some of de 
fings he did dat I nevah insisted upon a confession,” 
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Brewing Ca 














flavor all 
its own!” 
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"Classified Directory of Northwestern | 
Business Concerns. 
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The following are well-known firms of established 


about picking your ac- | character in their respective lines of business: 








Corsets. 





9%, CORSETS, WAISTS AND AB- 
Dr. Burn’s SoMinaL BANDS. Send postal 
for order Blank to MRS. HILL, Manufacturer. 650-655- 
625 Syndicate Arcade, Minneapolis, Minn. St. Paul, 318 
Wabasha St. Tel. § 2487, call2. Agents wanted. 


edn and Machine Works. 


SOUTH PARK FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., 
Gate Valves, Fire po MzGsente, Water Pipe specialties, 
Flange Pipe, Flange Specials, Columns, ms, etc. 
11 GILFILLAN BLock, 8t. Paut. Works, South Park. 

















Furniture Manguaaws. 
ST. PAUL FURNITURE CO., 


rsand Manufacture 
BANK, STORE. OHUROCH and HOUSE FURNI- 
TURE, St. Paul, Minn. 











Steam and Hot Water Heaters. 


ROBERTS-GOSS CO.— 
~Steam and Hot Water Heaters, 


MACHINISTS and BLACKSMITHS, 
357 Rosabel St., ST. PAUL, MINN. pm a 721. 


Tents and Awnings. 
ST. PAUL TENT & AWNING CO., 


H. 1. Werkert, Prop’r, Manufacturers of —— 
gots of every  descri ption—Tents, Awsiegs, Bags 

orse and Wagon Covers. Belt Chain Roller Awn- 
356-358 Jackson St., Tel. 1773-2. 














ings a specialt, 
‘Ste Paul, Minn” 





Sends Irecsling Bags, Bic. 


J. M@. BACH & BRO,, Manufacturers of Trunks and 


Traveling B Sample work aspecialty. Send for 
catalogue. 306 J Seckeen Street, St Paul, "ain. 



































Over 2,000 Miles of Irrigation Canals in Idaho. IRRIGATED CROPS CANNOT FAIL. Facts and Figures Freely Furnished. 


OPORrPH HZHr HAnROMa BZOOHBO 
OPORMHPHR HZSr ADOMM BZOOHWO 


HEADGATES OF ONE OF THE LARGEST CANALS. 


If you are looking for comfort and speed, buy your tickets via the OREGON SHORT LINE for Montana and all Pacific Northwest points. 
D. E. BURLEY, G. P. & T. A., SALT Lakp City, UTaB. 











THE WESTINGHOUSE 


COMPANY ~ 


High sa) Dy) nenirin 
(i ))) ENGRAVERS *~° 


« 


WK 4 ILLUSTRATORS 


= YA 
Sp eed SA =) HALF TONES ZINC ETCHINGS 


WOOD CUTS ELECTROTYPES 


Br ake KC J <p Aa 





Used on the Fastest Trains in the 
World. 


Westinghouse Air Brake Co., 


PITTSBURG, PA. EE See — 
155-¢ f . \si f! nn i" ( 



































W.J. HESS, Pres. & Treas. ©. W. ENDRESS, Sec'y. 


MANITOWOC 
Steam Boiler Works. 


Builders or 


Marine, Stationary and 
Locomotive Boilers, 
ALSO 


Structaral Iron 
and Repair Work. 


MANITOWOC, WIS. 





Perfection in Sliding Biinds 
) Geo. Poppert's Improved Patent 
WEIGHT SLIDING BLINDS 


are the most perfect oliding blinds in 
the market. Simple and durable in 
construction, so that no part can get 
out of order. No sprinas. Works 
like a sash on weights. Elegant in 
appearance, practical in every detail. 


Also Parquet Floors and Borders 





and Embossed Mouldings. 

Write for circulars. 
GEO. POPPERT MFG. CO., | 
MILWAUKEE, WIS, | 





| F.C. SALTER 


Taylor & Hough, 


Builders of 
Dynamos, 
Motors, 
Engines, etc. 
Isolated Planta a 

specialty. 

OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


88 East 5th St., 


ST. PAUL, MINN., 
U. 8. A. 





Wood Carpet, 





Parquet Floors, 
Moore’s Wax. 


Ilrustrated Catalogue 


48-50 RANDOLPH St., - - CHICAGO, ILL. 





DS. 
ADE. 
Dealers furnished with catalogues on application. 


GOODYBAR RUBBER OO., 
98, 100, 102 Bast Seventh St., St. Paul, Minn. 





GUST. LAGERQUIST, 


Manufacturer of Passenger. Freight, 
Power and Hand-Power 


Automatic and Half-A utomatic Gates and Dumb 
Waiters. Electric Motors and Dynamos. 








108 Second Bt. N., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Rorthern Pacific Rallway. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION = regard to any particular 
section of the Northern Paeifie Country, rates, routes, 
tickets, time-tables, ete., call om or address any of the 
follewing agents: 

@ENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 


A. L. Onarga, Asst. Genl. Ticket Agt St. Paul, Minn. 


. CmaRLTOR, Asst. Gonl. Pass. ° 
s seb Morrison strest, Cor. Muir, Portland, Ore. 
56 ” ais Broadway, New York City. 
2. B- Jocaser. Gout, 6. ee 
a t38 Market street’ San Francisco, Cal. 
t. 
t. 


1 
. 6th & Robert, St. Paul. 
G. F. MONBILL, Ticket Agt., 19 Nicollet Bik., eapolis. 
Cc. W. Himes, (oo As d, Wis. 
O. ¥. Comnan, T icket Ast. Union Depot, Duluth, Minn. 
ee ee ao. Broedway, New York City. 


BE. H. Forustzr, Genl. Agt., Freight Dept., 
638 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


FREIGHT AGENTS. 


319 Broadway, New York City. 

215 Ellicott square, Buffalo, N. Y. 

280 Washington street, n, Mass. 
ird street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

ie Bldg., Pitteburgh, a 

‘ °o. 


T. BE. BLANOHB 
R. C. JOHNSON 


eral Office 2 
19 Nicollet Block, Minnea 
rt Ste 8t 


- 


J, M. HANMAFORD, Third Vice-Prest., Sz. Pau, Minn. 
GHAS. 8. FEE, Genl. Pass. & Ticket Agt., St. PauL, Minn, 
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MARINE 
MACHINERY. 


Establishe 


PROPELLER 
WHEELS. 


SHERIFFS 
MFG. CO., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dredee 
Machinery. 





Murphy's Transparent Wood Finishes, 


For Interiors, Exteriors and Floors. 


Designate in your Plans and Specifications. 
phlets and Sample Panels Furnished. 


MURPHY VABNISH(OO., 
Newark. Boston. Oleveland. ;St.:Louis. {Ohicago. 


Pam-. 





4 PERFECT BOLSTER SPRING. 





- 


BoY direct from factory and save the jobber’s com- 
mission and retailer's profit. In buying from us Pig 
pay cost of —< with one moderate profit added. 
@ are not agents, but manufacturers. e@ sell a bet- 
ter Spring for less money than can be had of those who 
make twoor three profits as middle-men. LSTER 
SPRINGS very soon pay for themselves in saving to 
horse, wagon and harness, and stock or produce. We 
manufacture all sizes from 1 to 10,000 lbs. capacity. 
Write for prices. Mention capacity desired. 


KING MFG. CO., Racine, Wis. 








ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Greenhouses at Merriam Park. 
° .} Choicest and best of Cut Flowers. 
SPECIALTIES: ( Artistic Floral Work. 


618 Nicollet Ave., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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THE VILTER MPG. Co., 
888 Clinton St., MILWAUKEE, WIS 
CORLISS ENGINES, Boilers, Heaters and Pumps. 
Refrigerating and Ice-Making Machinery. 


Link-Belt Machinery Co, 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 
Link-Belting, 
Sprocket Wheels, 
Elevators, Conveyors, Malleable Iron 
Buckets, Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, 
Gearing, Friction Clutches, etc. 


CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER 66., 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Blue Process and Drawing Papers, Mathematical 
Instruments, Drawing Materials and Supplies. 
Rand, McNally Building, 166-174 Adams St., OHIOAGO 
Blue Printing, Black Printing, Blueon White, Our Spectaltg 











Charles Hi. Besty & Co.,10-12 N. Conal St, Chica U.S.A. 
WISCONSIN MACHINERY CoO., 
Dealers in 

Engines, Boilers, Pumps, Heaters, 


Mill and Engineers’ Supplies. 


NEW and SECOND-HAND MACHINERY, 


Complete Gtoame-power Plants Installed. Estimates 
furnished. Oonsulting Engineers. 1. Main 889. 


125-127 W. Water St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. Leuis E. Vogel, Prop. 


ate 








LEWIS 
GASOLINE ENGINES. 
Adapted 
for all purposes. 
Simple, Bo : saatenl 
Send for Catalogue. 
J, THOMPSON & SON'S 
MFG. C0., 


ronal) 
































